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Tennis balls defeat magnetic mines 


Tennis enthusiasts will be interested to hear 
that 23 million tennis balls—almost the entire 
war-time output of Britain—were used ina 
brilliant plan to defeat the German magnetic 
mine. 

Early in the war, the chief engineer and the 
resoarch manager of one of Britain’s leading 
rubber-manufacturing companies were asked to 
solve a major problem which was threatening 
the success of the mine-sweeping technique. 
This technique involved the use of mine-swecpers 
which exch towed behind them about 500 
yards of electric cable. A powerful electric 
current generated inside the ships was to be 
passed through the cables into the sea to explode 
all mines in the area, The problem was to keep 
the cables afloat. 

The scientists decided to carry the electric 
wires ona cable made of tennis balls pressed 
and packed tightly one against the other to 
form a long self-buoyant cable. 


Oil cure for cancer 

Professor Mikhail Nevyadomsky, a young 
Soviet scientist, has discovered a new method 
of treating cancer tumour with special fat 
emuLion obtained from oil. 

“Tn 1980” says Nevyadomeky “1 dis- 
covered that naphthalene oil, obtained in Baku, 
destroys malignant tumonrs on animals. My 
experiments showed that hydro-carbons of 
certain substances of naphthalene oil destroy 
the nuclei of cancer cells. Rats, in 90 out of 
100 cases, were cured o cancer in this way. 

“ This result, obtained in experiments made 
on more than 800 animals, induced me to try 
naphthalene cil on humazs. 

“TJnorder toavoid embolism of vessels as 
a result of the injection of the oil, it should be 
injected in an emulsified state, with the drops 
of oil small enough to pass easily through very 
thin capillary vessels. We obtained such an 
emulsion with the help of ultra sound waves 
produced by oscillation of a metal rod or quartz 
at arate of more than one million oscillations 
per second. 

“ Asa result of intravenous injections, out of 
489 serious cases of cancer of the internal organs 
which could not be operated upon, we registered 
improvements in 93 per cent of the cases. In 
24 per cent of the cases this improvement Jasted 
from one to five years. ” 

British cycles to be imported 

Itis understood that the Government of 
India have permitted the import of 125,000 
cycles o-: the ground that production by Indian 
factories will not be adequate to mect the 
demand. ‘There are now three cyele manufac- 
turing and assembly factories in India, of which 
one has had to close down for want of certain 
matérials and spare parts, which eduld not be 
manufactured here and therefore had to be 
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imported. This factory was unable to import 
the materials it wanted because it could not 


obtain shipping priority. Great Britain has 
programmed to manufacture one million cycles, 
half of it being for domostie consumption and 
the other half for oxports. 3 

The Government have written to the Indian 
Federation of Chambers of Commerco that all 
possible assistance to import welded steel tubes 
and eycle parts of various types and special 
types would he extended to Indian cycle fact- 
ories. The Government add that they could 
not help permitting import of cycles into India 
this time. 

Unique facilities for the Press 

A word of appreciation is due to the tele- 
graph and telephone authorities in Simla for all 
the help thoy gave the press during the Simla 
Conference, 

From June 23rd to July 14th the telegraph 
office in Simla handled 499 foreign cables run- 
ning into 91,05] words and 13,660 inland tele- 
graph pages running into 1,024,500 words mak- 
ing a total of 1,115,551 words. 

The peak day was June 25 when tho con- 
fsronee opened. That day they transmitted 
91,486 words. This does not take into account 
the countless long distance telephone calls put 
throuh by press correspondents. 

Private Telegrams 

In addition to the heavy outgoing press 
traffic, the Simla telegraph office had to handle 
an unprecedented incoming traffic in the shape 
of private ‘telegrams addressed to the Viceroy 
and the various party leaders. 

The distribution of these messages over the 
ups and downs of Simla hills caused a huge 
strain on the delivery system. In one day—on 
July 7—2,227 private telegrams were delivered. 

'The huge volume of press traffic entailed 
additional circuits for direct communication 
with distant and farflung centres, extra auto- 
matic apparatus and extra staff which had to 
be drafted from Agra, Lahore and Rawalpindi. 
An enginecring staff was also kept busy main- 
taining the lines and equipment. Facilities 
offered to the press on this occasion were unique. 

Experiments showed that 159,000 units in 
asingle dose was the most satisfactory treat- 
ment. Among seventy-five patients thus treated 
there were no failures. 

New drug may supplant Pen 

Three Philadc!phia scieutists are studying 
a compatatively new drug which they report 
gives promise of succeeding where Penicillia fails. 
The drug is known to the medical profession as 
Streptomycin. It is a mould or fungus similar 
to Penicillin and recent studies have brousht 
sneering results in at least one field—typhoid 
fever. 

The new drug is reported to have been found 
in soil, water and air. It can be administered 
through veins, muscles or mouth. 
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Allied Bombardment of Japan 


Pacific fleet’s superior striking power 


Among the more sensational events of the 
Far Eastern war—at least from the technical 
standpoint—have been the full scale naval 
bombardments of the Japanese coastline by big 
ships of the British and American Pacific Fleets. 


What is the explanation of this apparently 
amazing phenomenon of British and American 
battleships steaming up and down without 
interference within sight of the main Japanese 
island of Honshu ? The explanation is that the 
power to bombard is today one of the dividends 
accruing from the general superiority , now 
enjoyed by the Allied Pacific Fleets along all the 
southern and eastern sea approaches to Japan. 


The same superiority is, of course, reflected 
in the Alli:d naval and air attacks from nearby 
carriers. Nevertheless, the direct bombardments 
are an even more spectacular aspect of this 
superiority and show a complete reversal of the 
old time couditions under which warships were 
always at a disadvantage when attacking sub- 
stantial shore defences. 


industrial centres on the north-east coast of 
England or the south coast of Wales. 


The British Navy has been aspioncer in the 
developmerit of big ship bombardment of shore 
targets, starting with Admiral Somerville’s 
bombardment of Genoa in January 1943, 
Meanwhil«, the Britizh Mediterranean Fleet was 
building up the modern bombardment technique 
in the support it gave to the Eighth A my’s 
operations in Libya and Tunisia during the 
years 1940--:3. This technique was developed 
still further in the bombardments of Pantelleria, 
Lampedusa and Sicily and culminated in the 
great Angio-Amorican naval bambardment of 
Salerno. 

Ox this occasion, ix addition to the older 
Rritish battleships which had borne the * wt 
of the Mediterrancan war pins a large fie of 
British and Amevivar cruisers and destroyers, 
Britain's test battleships, including the King, 
George V, were brought into the Mediterranean 
from the Atlantic waters so as to establish 


Royal marines make a successful landing near Ramree 


Actually in the present cases, the targets for 
British and American naval gunners have been 
neither dofences, airfields nor troops in the field 
but rather industrial plants and buildings 
perfect targets for destruction by gunfire owing 
to their being so large, obvious and vulnerable. 
The situation is the same as if enemy flects 
were now bombarding Boston, New York, 
Charleston, San Francisco, Los Angeles or tho 


overwhelming fire-power. Those battleships, 
now all included in the British Pacific Fleet and 
participating in the bombardment of Japan, 
have a far supcrior striking power to that of 
the older British and American battleships used 
to cover and support Gencral Eisenhower's 
Normandy landings in 1944. 

Their main armament consists of ten 14-inch 
guns of an entirely new type and with a great 
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effective range and armour-piere- 
ing power than the 15-inch guns 
of the famons Warspite and 
other old-r British battleship: 
which did such execution against 
European land targets 


Today the big guns 


a modern battleship can 

good shooting ageinst 
targets at 30,000 yi 

Werspile actually hit Hying the 


Italien flagship Cesare at 26,000 
yards on 9th July 1940, The 
latest big naval guns throw 
atoll varying in weight from 

590 to 3,000 pounds at a speed 
ing from 2,50) to 2.950 feet 
per second, 


ddition, Britain’. krgest 
s each mont 16 of the 


new 5°25-inch guns which also 
form the standard in orma- 
ment of Britain’ Dido 


class light cruise: 52 
nich so much 
smaller i the big 
guns of battleships, have a v ry, 
great effective range The 6-in 4 guns mounted 
by the more powerful of Britain’s latest cruisers, 
including thy Newfoundland. the Gambia and 
th: Uganda, now in the Pacific Fleet, have 
a muzzle velocity of some 3,000 feet per second 
Ii is reckoned that the fire-power. of a single 
British gun cruiser is equivatent to that of 
nv medinm regiment of artillery 


guns, 


The British Navy has already proved that 
with good air spotting, naval gunfire has 
tremendous value in attacking troops concen- 
trations, tanks, field artillery and ordinary  fiold 


Rocket firing Sherman tanks in action 
defence. To do this, however, high explosive 
shells must be used which burst either on contact 
or in air above the target 

Meanwhile, ordinary naval armour-piercing 
shells are of special value in attacking heavy 
conerete defences on land. The reason is‘that 
the high, long-range striking energy of naval 
guns, as compared with land guns, enables their 
armour-piercing shells to secure a considerable 
penetration of concrete before bursting. Here, 
moreover, they have a great advantage over 
aerial bombs which rely solely on the force of 
gravity for their punetrative effect. 


Acro-tngine receiving a final check before action 
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t+ Disarmed Germany should be an agricultural 
H country 


Reparations to be made in kind and not in money 


Oe poeta eine 


Decisions at Potsdam 

The Big Three conference has issued a lengthy 
report coveriig the decisions relating to the 
European re-settlement. The proceedings have 
been conducted with extreme secrecy. and no 
authorised information was made available to 
the public hitherto. The main purpose of the 
Big Three mectings was to take decision on the 
trsatment of defeated Germany. The policy 
enunciated in the report closely follows the 
aims formulated at alta ‘‘ to destroy German 
militarism and Nazism”. The present plans 
which may be said to be amplifications of the 
Yalta plan, are set out in a 7,0(0-word report. 
The Big Three agree on the complete final des- 
truction of the Nazi creed, the G:rman General 
Staffand the entire range of Germany's war 
making potentials, together with “ all other 
measures necessary to ensure that Germany will 
never again threaten the peace of the world ”. 

All German military forces on land, sea and 
air of every description are to be utterly demo- 
lished. All arms, ammunitions and implements 
of war are to be held by the Allies or discarded. 
All Nazi institutions and laws are to be abolished. 
No central German Government for the time 
is to be permitted. 

The production of al] forms of arms, as well 
as air-craft and sea-going ships is prohibited. 
Powerful German Trade Cartels and Sydicates 
are to be broken, and German economy decentra- 
lised. Production is to be concentrated on 
agriculture and peaceful domestic industries. 
Reparations in kind 

Germany will be compelled to make repara- 
tions in kind ‘‘ to compensate to the greatest 
possible extent for the loas and suffering sho has 
caused ’, though she will be loft with sufficient 
resources to exist without external assistance 

War criminals are. to he brought to “ swift 
and sure justice ” and the first list for trial will 
be published before the end of this month. 

The Big Three declare that it is not the 
intention of the Allies to destroy or enslave the 
German people, but to give them an opportunity 
to prepare for the eventuai reconstruction of 
their lifo ona democratic peaceful basis, so that 
in due course they can take their place among 
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the fre peaceful peoples of the world. To this 
end Germa: education is to be reorganised on 
democratic lines, and democratic local self. 
Govornment restored. 

Subject to military security, freedom of 
speech, press and religion would be permitted. 

The following is the detailed summary of the 
agreement on reparation :— 

(1) Reparation claims of the Soviet Union 
shall be met by removals from the zone of 
Germany occupied by the Soviet Union and 
German external assets. 

(2) The Sovict Union undertakes to settle 
the reparation claims of Poland from its own 
share of reparations. 

(3) Reparation claims of the United States, 
the United Kingdom and other countr 
entitled to reparations shall be met from 
Western zones and external assets ; 

(4) ‘The Soviet Union shall receive additionally 
from western zones (a) 15 per cent of such 
usuable and complote industrial capital equip- 
ment from metallurgical, chemical and machine- 
manufacturing’ industries as is unm:cessary for 
German peace economy in exchange for an 
equivalent value of food, coal, potash, zine, 
timber, clay prod cts and petroleum produsts ; 
(6) 10 per cent of such induirial capital equip- 
ment as is unnecessary for German peace 
economy to be transferred to the Soviet Govern. 
ment on reparations account without payment 
or exchange of any kind in return. 

(5) The amount of equipment to be removed 
from Western zones on account of reparations 
must be determined wi hin six mosiths 

(6) Removals of industrial capitsl equipment 
shall begin as soon as possible and shall be 
completed within two years from the determina- 
tion specified in para, The delivery of 
products covered by para. 4 (a) ubove shall be 
made by the Soviet Union in ageced instalments 
within five years and the determination of the 
amount and the character of the industrial 
capital equijmené available for reparation shall 
be made by the Control Council (with the 
participation of France) subject to the final 
approval of the Commanser of the zone from 
which the equipment is to be removed, 
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(7) Before fixing the total amount of equip- 
ment subject to removal, advanced deliveries 
shall be made as determined hy the Control 
Council. ‘ 

(8) The Soviet Government renounces all 
claims in respect of reparations to the shares of 
German enterprises located in western zoncs and 
German foreign assets in all countries, execpt 
those specified in para. 9 below. 

(9) The Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States renon .ce thoir claims in 
respect of reparations to shares of Gorman 
enterprises located in the Easter zone and to 
German foreign assets in Vulgaria, Finland, 
Hungary, Rumania and Eastern Austria. 

(10) The Soviet Government makes no claims 
tothe gold captured by the Allied troops in 
Germany. 

Disposal of the German Navy and merchant 
marine 

The Conference agreed in principle on the 
arrang-ments for tl:e use and dispo al of the 
surrendered German fle+t and merchant ships. 
The throe Governments will appoint experts 
to work out detailed plans. A further joint 
statement will be published simultaneously in 
due course. 

The Allies have decided that all territorial 

mestions will be finally settled at tie Peace 

‘onference for which the proparations are to be 
made by the Foreign Secretaries. No decision 
has been taken as regards Frenvh demand for 
territor, west of the Rhine, of Austria’s claim 
for 91 . of Bavaria, but in the fast, frontier 
adjustments will result with a sezious loxs to the 
Reich. 

Russia gets the great Hansa port of Koenixss- 
berg on the Baltic while Poland secures terri- 
torial expansion as far west as the Oder, Other 
decisions taken at Potsdam relaie to countries 
in which Russia is interested. 

The Polish Provisivual Government is fully 
recognised. Finland, Rumania, Belgrade and 
Hungary are tobe adinitted as soon as they 
form democratic Governments. Measures are 
also to be taken to negotiate a peace treaty 
with the Leftist Government of Italy and admit 
her as a member of the United Natio.ts. 

The Biy Three decision to consider the applica- 
tion of neutrals to membership of the new 
League is a departure from the old policy of 
excluding those who did not fight for the war. 
It is the indication of a basis to extend the 
scope of the new organisation. Equally weleome 
is their grim warning to General Franco who 
having come to power with the help of the Axis 
cannot expect to become a member of the 
United Nations. This dashes to the ground all 
the hopes that this Spanish dictator might have 
entertained of being accepted as a respectful 
membor of the comity of nations, 

° 
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NEW GOMPANIES IN INDIA Hy 
Fertilisers # 


A fertiliser company has been registered ‘in 
he Travaacore State with an authorised capital if 
f Rs. 7,00,000 and issued capital of Rs. 2,50,000 # 
or the manufacture of bone-meal and scienti- 
fically prepared manures for supply to the large 
number of plantations in Travancore and else- 
where. It is also proposed to extend manufac- 
: ture to plasties made out of horn and hoof, 
harcoal bones and bone ash and blood-meal. 


Another company has been registered in 
Calcutta with an authorised capital of Rs. 2 # 
million and a newly issued capital of Re. 1# 
million to manufacture fertilisers from out of # 
he sewage water of Calcutta, The solid if 
constituents of the sewage will be recovered, # 
sterilived, chemically reduced into dry powder i 
and then used as manure. The Company also # 
roposes to carry on business in saw mills and # 
arming. F: 


Vegetable Ghee— ii 


~~ 


Acompany with an authorised and issued # 
capital of Rs, 2°5 million has been registered in # 
Calcutta for the manufacture of vegetable ghee, # 
I kinds of oil, chemicals and acids in oi} and 


An engineering company, with an authorised 
apital of Rs. 15 million and presont issued # 
capital of Rs. 6 million has been registered in # 
Bombay to acquire some existing concerns and # 
evelop their production further. A capital 
expenditure of Rs. 1°7 million is contemplated 
on new development schemes, of which # 
Rs. 7,50,000 will be spent on import of § 
machinery. The new developments contem- 
plated are the manufacture of agricultural 
implements and malleable castings, eloctrioal # 
steel furnace for the munufacture of machinery FA 
and machine parts and a modern enamelling # 
plant. # 
Dye-stuft # 
A company has been registered in Calcutta 3 
with an authorised capitc! of Rs. 4 million and # 
present issued capital of Rs. 3 million to further i 
develop an existing dye-stuff manufacturing # 
company. It is proposed to extend plant and # 
equipment so as to be able to manufacture on # 
a sufficiently large scale the different dyes and # 
ntermediates that may be required in India in } 
the post-war period. fhe present project also # 
envisages the manufacture of the raw materials 
for dye-stuffs, such as coal-tar hydrocarbons, ii 
sulphuric acid and olium, nitric acid, caustic 3 
soda, liquid chlorine and hydrochloric acid. Fi 
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The Story of the Tennessee Valley Authority 


A way to better and more abundant life 


T 


— 


The great TVA experiment that began during 
the early 1930’s isan experiment no longer to 
the people of that area of South East United 
States known as the Tennessce river country, 
They have seon with their own eyes what many 
of them would not have believed possible, a 
ranaissance of withered and waste land, a 

<i harnessing of the forces of nature and a resur- 
gence of spirit and hope. 

By 1930 half of the 26,000,000 acres of 
forests that once covered the Tennessee river 
valley had been cut away. Three hundred 
years of intense cultivation had leached the 
soil and heavy rains had left the country- 
side barren and deeply gullied. Ten lakhs of 
acres of land lay idle, another 15 lakhs of acres 
were on the border line of idleness and 45 lakhs 
of acres were in need of intensive recondition- 
ing. 

The standard of life for many people of the 

.j- valley which takes in parts of seven American 
State: and has a population of 25 lakhs was 
much lower than that of the average American. 
The area was in many minds synonymous with 
isolated, deprived and uneducated hill-people. 

The United States Government moved into 
the Tennessee valley in“1933 with a programme 
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The condition of the Tennessee valley before 1933. Mark the erosion 


to control the floods that had so long been a 
menace to life and property, to rehabilitato the 
land that was slowly turning to desert to plant 
new forests, to manufacture low cost electricity 
or homes, farms and industrial plants, to 
produce fe iz to revitalise the soil and to 
establish waterways for the cheap transport of 
freight. [t was to co-ordinate this vast effort 
that the Tennessce Valley Authority was created. 


Development of the Tennessee Valley progres- 
sed with amazing speed over a period of 10 
years. A system of yreat dams and lakes 
changed both the laud-scape and the way of 
life of the valley residents. Today the trend 
towards soil ox! ion is checked. New and 
valuable forms of fertilizers have been produced, 
tested and made available to farmers of 29 
States, 


In tho 7 years between 1933 and 1940, 11 
crores of youn were transplanted from 
TVA nurseri ested areas and more 
than 5 lakh nd were terraced 
to check erosion of top soil. Forty-four thousand 
TVA test-demonstration farms have been started 
in the valley andethe surrounding States, 
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Navigation is now possible on the Tennessee 
river where boats and barges could not travel 
10 years ago. When TVA was created, the 
Tennesace river channel in some parts had depth 
of 4 feet and at others of only 2 feet. To-day 
a six-foot channel exists along the entire 464 
miles stretch and development of the entire 
channel toa distance of 650 miles, to its full 
navigable depth of 9 fect is progressing rapidly. 

The problem of transforming a neglected, 
forsaken country into a prosperous country has 
been tackled by constructing large number of 
dams completely across the river and its distri- 
butaries in the upper reaches and also lower 
down, these dams being fitted with sluices to 
pass water under control. In this way the 
water is held up in the upper reaches during the 
periods of threatened flood, until it can be safely 
released and no more water passes into the 
river beds down-strcam than are capable of being 
— 


n electrical apparatus 


en from the condition of this cow. 
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accommodated ‘in the river bed. Each dam is 
utilised to develop hydro-clectricity which is 
used for the manufacture of artificial ferti- 
lizers to restore productivity of the soil. Soil 
erosion has been controlled by terracing the 
fields where possible, by contour bunding and 
by ploughing along the contours. With the 
extensive programme of afforestation in the 
higher areas, the growing of leguminous crops to 
enrich the soil has also been done on a wide scale. 


Besides a huge generation of electric’ power, 
the greater benefit given to the Tennessee 
valley by the TVA has been in the 
field of agriculture. By controlling available 
water, checking erosion and providing fertilisers 
for the revitalisation of the soil, TVA has 


made possible a prosperous farm economy that 
did not exist previously for most of the valley 
residents. 


One naturally wonders to what 
extent similar schemes would be 
applicable to the Mahanadi in 
particular and other rivers res- 
ponsible for the floods of Orissa. 
It is unders tood that the Mettur 
dam over the Cauvery river was 
constructed primarily for flood 
prevention and in this respect 
has proved successful. The 
generation of electricity is under- 
taken there as a subsidiary en- 
terprise. In the sase of such 
schemes in this part of India, 
there are complications due to 
rainfall being crowded into three 
months of the year,and to the 
fact that the interests of the 
flood contro] and hydro-electri- 
city may be conflicting. But the 
projects will have served their 
purpose to the full, if we could 
prevent the very high floods 
with a series of dams or anicuts 
with storage lakes on the banks 
from Sambalpur or upwards to 
Naraj. At the same time genera- 
tion of electricity through the 
area may not be impossible. The 
Government of Orissa are exam- 
ining the possibilities of a 
project like that of the TVA on 
the Mahanadi and other rivers. 

The day may be still distant 
when after the necessary survey, 
we have the requisite means to 
translate our schemes into ac- 
tion. But when that is done, 
the flood-affected tracts of Orissa 
may be a much better place to 
live in. * 


She is being 
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Feats Behind Burma Fighting 


First aerial “Traffic Police” . 


A series of spectacular engineering feats 
enabled the armour and mechanised British and 
Indian Army troops of Lieut.-General Frank 
Messervy’s Fourth Corps to strike 80 miles south 
of Mandalay and, with the 33rd Indian Corps, 
to envelop the Japanese forces in Central Burma 
in a gigantic pincer movement. With the 
Fourth Corps thus astride their main lines of 
communication in the Meiktila area, blocking 
tho escape routes from Mandalay to the South, 
the Japanese began building up fora trial of 
strength against the British armour. 


Endurance and Enthusiasm of British and 
Indian Engineers 

British and Indian engineers, numbering 
about 2,000, by sheer endurance and enthusiasm, 
put the fighting troops there. 

Boats and pontoons weighing hundreds of tons 
were passed overland in time to ferry the force 
across the Irrawaddy. Maintenance along such 
a route was out of the question, and engineers 
constructed airfield after airfield for supply 
aircraft to land, Light aircrafts were used for 
traffic control—the first known use in war of 
aerial “ traffic police”. 

Engineering tasks of war, such as finding 
water in this little known country and dealing 
with mines and booby traps, were also carried 
oub. 

These operations took place at the end of one 
of the longest land lines of communication 
in this World War: 1,110 odd miles, or the 
air distance between Moscow and Berlin. 
Equipment and stores too heavy or bulky to be 
flown in were transported by rail 370 miles 
from Calcutta to Dimapur in Assam, Other 
stages were :— 

By road from Dimapur to Imphal in Manipur, 
138 miles. 

By road from Imphal to Indainggale via 
Tidaim or Tamu, 242 miles. 

From Indainggale to Tilin down the Gangaw 
River Valley, 178 miles. 

In the battle area of Tilin to the Irrawaddy 
River, 97 miles, and 

Pagan and Pakokku bridgeheads to Meiktila, 
85 miles. 

This line of communication mileage bears 
very little relation to any other war theatre, 
either in North Africa, in Italy or in Europe 
generally. In North Africa, the road-minded 
Highth Army had tarmac surfaces for many miles 


-while in Europe there is often a parallel highwaY 
if the main road is out of action, Only on® 
other line of communication in the Burma 
theatre stands comparison the newly re-opened 
Burma Road to China, which is 1,000 miles 
long. 5 

The story of the journey to the Irrawaddy 
and the D-Day crossing of the river is the 
greatest yot of the Burma fighting. This story 
begins at the Dimapur or Minipur Road railhead, 
where the pontoons, boats and other engineer- 
ing stores were unloaded from rail truck ' :o 
lorries and sent by road to Indainggale, ner, -he 
banks of the Chindwin. On arrival they were 
taken over by the Corps of Engineers. The 
Corps pushed its way down to the Irrawaddy at 
Pakokku, about 29 miles bolow its confluence 
with the Chindwin. At the end, the men said 
they would never have believed they could have 
built such a road behind them as they marched. 

The speed of this section of the advance was: 
Kalomyo to Gangaw, 72 miles—56 days; 
Gangaw to Tilin, 32 miles—12 days; Tilin to 
Pauk, 32 miles—S days. 

There was no Japanese rot on this road. 
Throughout its length rearguards fought the 
Corps’ leading troops and harassed the lines of 
communication in the rear. Before the Irrawad- 
dy was reached Engineers worked night and day 
to create ‘‘ diversions’, but on several occasions 
the transporters would not climb the steep hill 
gradients, Then the tanks had to use up valu- 
able track hours in being driven instead of being 
carried. This hill section was the worst, but 
the troubles were not yet over. Pontoons and 
boats for ferries required over 200 lorries to 
transport them down the road. 

Difficulties experienced in getting these large 
and heavy lorvies forward were described by an 
Engineer officer, who said that in the hill section 
of the road breakdowns had to be manhandled 
in places, to clear the road and enable traffic 
to drive on. Unmetalled stretches consisted of 
sand and dust up to twelve inches deep, lined 
by hedges of tall fingers of cactus, not unlike a 
scene in Arizona. 

A typical scene on the roadside was a broken 
down derelict track which had been abandoned 
to maintain the tempo of the advance. Many 
dry chaung beds were encountered. In somo 
cases they were 300 yards wide and as much as 
20 feet in depth, and consisted of soft shifting 
sand, impassable to vehicles. Samplings and 
bushes were laid to form a roadway over which 
vehicles could cross. Local Burmese helped in 
this work, 


vw», (Ab je) Home again! Indian ard 
othe Prisoners. of war “receive. red 
Cross aimerities on landing in 
Calcutta after their liberation from 
Japanese prison camps in Rangoon. 


(Right) Men of the famous four- 
teenth army in action in a village on 
the read to Rangoon. 
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Indian troops in Burma—Bargaining with Manipuri women for fish 


~~ Mustaches, beards and whiskers 
Strange history of their rise and fall 


(By a non-mustached Penman) 


It is not many years back that an agitation 
was set afoot by some reforming young men to 
encourage the growth of mustaches below the 
noses of tho Brahmins who are, according to 
custom in Orissa, debarred from possessing 
them. Up conntry Brahmins as a rule grow 
their mustaches so long as their fathers are 
living. But the Oriya Brahmins who claim 
descent from the up country Brahmins are, 
for some reason or other, not in favour of 
having them, Mustaches in this Province are 
attributed to heroism and as such are more or 
less the monopoly of the martial classes like the 
Kshatriyas and Khandayats. 

The agitation of Brabmin young men to grow 
mustaches continued to be strong for some time, 
but it could not make much headway against 
the social custom. Some of the agitators them- 
selves lost their vigour and allowed beards to 
keep company with their mustaches so as not to 
offend social opinion, though some others 
continued till death to possess their hard- 
earned mustaches and one of the pionecrs 
is still having it with a small number of 
followers. 

Why mustaches did not take root below the 
Brahmin nose in Orissa is a question worth some 
consideration. Some say that it was an out-of- 
date agitation in these days of clean-shaven 
faces. Still others hold that the agitators 
lacked the necessary tenacity to leave a 
stamp on society, 

Whatever that be, in this connection the rise 
and fall of whiskers in Amcriva may be of some 
interost. 

All the history of this rise and fall centres 
round the life of an individual, Joseph Palmer of 
Fitchburg, Mass. He was the victim of one of 
the strangest persecutions in history. Neither 
race nor religion played a part in his case, His 
fault was that he grew a heard—one of the 
magnificent growths of those days. 

He was 42 yours old in 1830 when he moved 
from his nearby farm into the hustling village of 
Fitchburg where his beard immediately became 
the butt of cruol jokes and derision. But before 
relating the violence that ensued, it is necessary 
to stress in brief the history of whiskers in 
America. 

This continent was explored by men of many 
nationalities, almost all of them wearing whis- 
kers. Cortes, Champlain, Drake, Raleigh, 
Captain John Smith—all sported whiskers of 
varying length and style. Then came the 
pilgrims and the puritans bearded almost to 4 
man, But the beards of the first settlers did 
not last; they were gradually reduced in size 
until they were scarcely more than mild goatee 


._ succession. 


and by 1,720 had disappeared altogether. bhe 
fighting men of the revolution were beardless. 
Not a mustache appeared on the faces of 
Washington, Gates, Greene, etc. No signer of 
the declaration had cither beard or mustache, 

And so it continued down the years. No 
Prosident before Lincoln had any beard on his 
face. Until 1858 the cartoonists pictured Uncle 
Sam as clean shaven. 

Thus when Joe Palmer came to Fitchburg 
wearing a beard, whiskers had been virtually 
non-existent for at least a 100 years. Every- 
where he went small boys threw stones and 
shouted at him Women sniffed and crossed to 
the othor side of the street when they saw him 
coming. Often the windows of his modest home 
were broken hy rowdies. Grown men jeered at 
him openly. 

By 1940 Palmer was a national character 
made so by two events that happened in quick 
In spite of tho snubs of the congre- 
gation, Joe never missed church services. But 
one Sunday he quite justifiably lost his temper. 
It was a Communion Sunday. Joe knolt with 
the rest only to be publicly humiliated when 
the officiating clergyman by-passed him with 
the Communion bread and wine. Cut to the 
quick, he rose up and strode to the Communion 
table, lifted the cup to his lips and took a long 
draught, 

A few (lays later, as he was going out of the 
Fitchburg Hotel, he was seized by four men 
armed with shears, brush, soap and razor. 
They told bim that the town sentiment was that 
the beard should come off, and threw him 
violently to the ground, injuring his back and 
head. But Joe pulled out the old jackknife 
which he habitually carried with him as a 
protection for bis beard. He laid about him 
wildly, cutting two of his assailants in their 
logs, not seriously but sufficiently to discourage 
any barber work. When Joe was loft alone hurt 
and bleeding, his flowing beard was none the 
worse for the encounter. 

He was artested, charged with ‘“ unprovoked 
assault”. He was: fined, but refused to pay. 
He was put in tho city jail at Worcester and 
there remained for more than @ year, part of the 
time in solitary confinement. Even here he had 
to fight for his wiskers. Once the jailor came 
with several mon with the idea of removing the 
famous beard, but Joe fought so furiously that 
the mob retreated without a hair. He also 
snecessfully repulsed at least two insurrections 
hy prisoners to shave him off. 


In jail Joo wrote letters how he was imprisoned 
ona false charge of assault only ‘on account 
of his whiskers. His son had the letters 
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»published in newspapers. Soon people all over 
Massachusetts began to talk that justice had 
been miscarricd. The Sheriff realised that he 
had a Tartar on his hands. He told Joe to run 
along home and forget all about it. Joe would 
not budge. The Jailer urged him to leave. His 
aged mother wrote to him to come home. All 
in vain. Nothing could moye the bearded 
prisoner of Worcester. He sat there in a chair 
like a Buddha until tho desperate Sheriff and 
jailors picked up his chair and carried him to the 
street. 

Never again was violence attempted on 
Joe’s famous beard. From now he svon became 
active in the fight against slavery. He went to 
Boston often to speak at Abolitionists’ meetings 
contributing both encrgy and money to the 
cause. Ho met Emerson who found him the 
possessor of much good sense, and he became 
widely known. 

In place of persecution, Palmer now found 
himself something of a hero. ‘The years erept 
on and with them his beard spread in dimension. 
Years before he died, the whiskers of Ame 
came into their fullest glory. The second com- 
ing of the heard was sudden. It was almost an 
instantaneous wilderness of hair that covered 
the face of masculine America. 

One cannot know with certainty the reason 
why beards became so popular about this time 
Lincoln when clected was smooth-shaven, but 
when inaugurated wore a beard. Lt, Grant 
had worn a tiny mustache, but Grant, the 
general had a full beard. Robert Lee went 
smooth of face to the Civil War, and came back 
with a full beard. Nearly all the Civil War 
Gcnerals were peering out of whiskers by 1862 
and so were their men, 

Baseball players of the 60’s and 70’s had 
whiskers, Bankers grew a style of their own 
Razors went into discard and vendors of heard- 
growers swarmed into the new market, 
Whiskers became the sign of solid worth, & 
badge of integrity. All over America wero full 
beards, goatees, fringe beards and millions of 
stupendous mustaches. 

Joe Palmer was immensely happy when he 
died in 1875 when beards were at their fullest. 

Then began the decline of the whiskers. An 
old boy of the Harvard University who studied 
the subject, says that graduates of 1860’s were 
hairy as goats. In 1872 the majority were 
wearing only mustaches and burnsides. By 
1890 beards and burnsides were definitely 
obsolete, and the mustaches were at their peak, 
Decline now followed in terrific speed. ‘The 
class of 1900 was without one beard. ‘the last 
Harvard football mustache appeared in 1901, 
the last baseball mustache in 1905. 

The White House witnessed the same decline 
From Lincoln through ‘Taft. only one man 
without at least a mustyche was elected to the 
prosidency, But beginning with Wilson in 
1912 and continuing to the present, no Presi- 
dent has worn hair on his face, Many thought 


it was his beard that defeated Hughes in 1916 
and his was for years the only beard on the 
ones heavily whiskered Supreme Court. 

Tie chronology of our own beards may be 
interesting and it is hoped that some enterprise 
ing reader will contribute an article on the 
matter to the Orissa Review. 


Rural Studies 


Economic Wastes 
(From.a reader) 
{a) Cowdung 

Perhaps the greatest avoidable wasto in our 
agricultural economy is the huning of cowdung 
as fuel. Experiments have proved that an acre 
of land manared sufficiently with cowdung will 
yield nearly twice as much paddy as it would 
have done otherwise. Cowdung contains 
almost all the salts necessary to fertilize the 
soil, such as Nitrogen, Potassium, Phosphorus 
and lime, and is within easy reach of the far- 
mer, espocially in a country like India, where 
there is no dearth of cattle. But the Indjan 
farmer burns the greater part of his cowdung. 
Not that he docs not know the value of cow- 
dung as manure, but he regards it as the cheap- 
est and the most easily available of fuels, and 
as circumstances are, in some places that is the 
only available fuel to keep the family tire-place 
burning. 

The remedy lies in bringing to the farmer 
& greater realization of the comparative values 
of cowdung as manure and as fuel, providing 
better transport facilities for bringing firewood 
from a distance and cnabling the farmer use 
this firewood in preference to dung cakes as 
fucland in encouraging the farmer wherever 
possible to rear the * village jungle”. 

The villager will regard you as a stark- 
raving lunatic if you ask him if he would burn 
the rupoe notes which have become so 
plentiful of late, as fuel. If after that you 
point out to him that the cowdung he burns in 
a year represents ebout twenty rupees worth of 
additional outturn per acro, a light may dawn 
upon him, and he may pause to think whether 
the cost of buying firewood would not after all 
be very much lower than the potential value of 
all the cowdung he burns. 


Next comos the question of the availability of 
firewood and the ability of the peasant to 
buy it. An English engineer once calculated that 
if the crop increased only by 20 per cent, it 
would pay for all the railways and roads that 
are necessary to bring all the firewood necessary 
for the farmers of the most interior villages, 
from the forests. And we bave seen that by 
applying cowdung manure the firm crops alone 
would increase by 100 per cent. And what of 
the forests } Do they produce enough firewood 
to go round ? Experts say that they do. There 


are 10 ‘croros acres of forests in India, growing 
ever so fast that we can take from them 
10 crore tons (or 280 crores maunds) of wood 
every year, without making them any the 
thinner for it. Now, how’ much firewood do 
all our peasants require? A litttle simple 
arithmetic will give the answer. 

Roughly there are about 34 million families 
in rural India, of five members each, and thero 
isa head of cattle for every momber. On 
the average cach head of cattle yields one ton of 
dung per year, of which about 50 per cont is 
used as fuel. Thus each family uses about 
2} tons of dung per year as fuel. 

Now as one ton of dry wood gives as much 
fuel as about two tons of dung-cakes, we want 
for the whole of rural India about 85 million 
tons of dry wood to replace the dung-cakes. 
We have already sven that our forests can stand 
this drain on them without being exhausted. 

Further, whereever possible, more trees can 
be planted. There are trees which grow fast 
enough to yield firewood within three years. 
An experiment in Etawah, a district in the 
United Provinces is worth recalling in 
this connection. Owing to a large-scale des- 
truction of forests and the consequent erosion 
of the soil, the whole of this district was becom- 
ing a desert at the amazing rate of 250 acres 
ayear. An effort to check this was made by 
planting fresh forests with such trees as babul, 
shisham and teak, The results were surprising. 
At the end of only three years, stately forests 
two tofour times the height of a man had 
sprung up, and the district was saved. The 
expense incurred—about Rs. 27 per acro—sas 
too small a price to pay for the return it gave. 

It is suggested that ‘in a village whore fire- 
wood is scarce or too expensive to be trans- 
ported from the~forvsts, the villagers should 
join together and set apart about one-thirticth 
of their ficlds, and plant it with quick growing 

_ trees. But it will take at least three years for 
the trees to grow up sufficiently to yield fire- 
wood. Should the villagers meanwhile continue 
to burn cowdung ¢ That would indeed be a pity. 
If only the villagers realised how many hund- 
reds worth of cowdung would thus be wasted 
during these three years, they would do their 
best to get the fire-wood some how. And whero 
it is beyond their power to do so, Government 
should come in either with ‘“ firewood loans ” 
for three years or with an actual supply of 
firewood, transported from the forests to the 
villages. 

(b) Pests 

A very considerable wastage is caused by the 
depredations of rats and monkeys. The tradi- 
tional Indian respect for animal life is respon- 
sible for this. But when it comes to a regular 
struggle for existence between man and 
animal, surely no claims of the latter must 
prevail! Otherwise men should abdicate and let 
Bnimals own their houses, lands and villages 


As Mr, F. L. Brayne says in his famous book 
Socrates in an Indian village. ‘ A land-owner 
is the man entitled to the first sharo of the 
produce. The rats get first, and often take 
every share of your produce. They are the real 
owners and you are their tenants ; musson ke 
maurusi ! ’” 

“ The only thing a zamindar kills is his own 
brother zamindar. Monkeys, rats, snakes, 
kutra and everything may come into his fields 
with impunity and eat them up, but if his 
brother Zamindar lets his cattle come in, woo 
hetide him!’ (Brayne ; “ Remaking of village 
India). 

The extent of the damage caused by monkeys 
which are one of the biggest pests in North 
Orissa has not been estimated, but interesting 
estimates have been made of the loss caused by 
rats. Here is one by Professor R. Mukerjee 
in his “ Rural Economy of India”. “ Experi- 
ment shows that a rat consumes 6 Ibs. of grain 
a year;and since the total rat population is 
estimated at about eight hundred muillions, the 
loss caused to the human community by this 
animal per year is about 22 crores.” 

(c) Oversupply of Cattle 

An important cause of the country’s insuffi- 
ciency of food supply is that it has to maintain 
too many cattle, There are nearly 200,000,000 
cattle in India, i.e., nearly a third of the world’s 
cattle population. Of course cattle are indispens- 
able in India, 

“ Without the ox no cultivation would 

be possible 
Without the ox no produce could be 
transported ”” 
But the number of catile could he diminished 
with great advantage. It is cstimated that 
99% of tho cattle in India ave a drain on the 
economie resources of the country and are kept 
at aloss which amounts to millioas of rapees 
annually. According to a survey before the 
War, India spent more money on the upkeep 
of its surplus and uscless cattle than for the 
support of the Indian army. The Dutch produce 
more crops per acre than the Indians. But 
whereas India possesses 67 cattle per 100 acres 
of land the Datch possess only 38. 70 cows 
and she-buffaloes out of 100 in India give no 
milk. Most others give only about 1} lbs. 
each per day, compared to about 5 lbs. a day 
which cows of western countries yield. 

And the ox is so weak and under-nourished 
that one feels pity to sco him work. 

The importance of cattle improvement was 
thus stressed by the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture. “On improvement of its cattle, 
deponds to a degree that is little understood, 
the prosperity of its agriculture”. If “ cow 
protection ” could be changed into true “ cow 
veneration” and good breeding practices 
adopted, one of the most serions burdens on 
the economic resources of India would be 
removed. 
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The agricultural Labour Problem 


Restrictions on migration will aot be enough 
(From a coatribuloy) . 


J remember an incident of my childhood when 
T was sleeping in the same hed with my father 
one dark night. A shower of rain was rustling 
down our thatched roof. Th: night was far 
advanced when I was startled by a sonid over- 
head on the roof like some one moving on it. 
I thought it was a wild cat, and was about to 
shriek when my father silenced me sayirg 
softly, “It is Nata, our man, my boy. You 
need not shout’. Ifell asleep wondering 
what business Nata, our farm-labourer, might 
have on the roof at such an hour of the night : 


Early next morning the first man that my 
father met was Nate himsel! ; he lived at about 
20 yards from our house. ‘“ That was net 
proper my man’ said my father. Nata 
vacantly looked on, at some loss to divine what 
my father meant. Father went on “ I knew 
when you crept like a cat on my roof fora 
pumpkin but kept quiet deciding to ask you 
th? reason inthe morning. ” 


Now Nata smiled and said, “ The reason is 
simple, Sir. I had already taken my weges 
in advance for a month from you, and it was 
already past nine when I went home to be told 
by the woman that there was absolutely nothing 
to eat, I felt very hungry ”. 


«But you could have come to me ”, said my 
father. 


“ But I kuew what you would have said at 
that hour of the night. You would haye 
simply offered to do something for me in the 
morning. I had therefore to take my decision 
and went up fora pumpkin to feed myself aud 
the children. ” 


There was a hearty laugh between the master 
and the servant. Neighbours enjoyed the joke 
too. I do not quote this instance as an apology 
for stealing, but my point is that steaing had 
not then the wide definition that it has come to 
acquire to-day. If a servant took liberties like 
this, to-day, it would not take long for him to 
find his way into the father-in-law’s house. 
The master in those days could understand the 
needs of bis servant and the servant worked 
with a will, Our man Nata never would leave 
my father’s presence till after 9 pu. Farm 
servants to-day have ofte to stay till afier 
night fall, but it is doubtful if they continue to 
receive the same patronage. Now wi have 
changed with opinions. The muster ow an 
exploiter and the servant the exploited. 

The family Budget of the typical labourer 
now and 25 years back would show thit 
whereas about 50 per 2ent of his income then 


gift from the employer, to- 
are all fist he gets for 
himself. C ; nts ace “ot in fashion 
it present. ‘This is ol the nore reason why one 
should go a little more minutely into the living 
conditions of the aversge lacctless labourer of 
to-day. 

htatisties of the risy of wages in the last six 
years may be an interesting study, The Wood. 
hoad report quotes it at 25 per cent over the pre- 
figure. But Th sons t» believe that the 
is LOO p.c. The iuily wage of an agri- 
cultural lvioure: 6 annos to-day as against 
3B aanas in 1939. 4x his family to consist 
of himscif, bis wud three children, the 
minimum requirement of rice only for the 
family would tc about 34 oc or worth @ 
rupee. [tis not fashionable on part of an 
agricultural labourer to take mny curry except 
chillies or the little sag that he grows in 
his backyard if he has one or the fish that he 
may sometimes  ¢ 2 fron the — fields. 
T have'nt seen ailtural labourers or their 
children usicg much of oil on theis hodies or 
with their food. The daily family expenditure 
on food ix approximately as follow: 


eame to Gin as 
day, ‘is daily 


Fuel 


Pan or tobacco 


Total t 30 
Then there ix the annual expenditure on 
clothes. The friends of the poor would not like 
it if L pat less than Rs. 10 per adult and Rs. 5 
per child, Butin actual practic our typical 
labourer spends much less on his dress. It 
would be quite enough ifon the whole we put 
Rs. 20 as the annual expenditure on dress 
for the whole family. ‘The: Rs.4 more may 
set apart for monies like the Sradha 
of bis parents. On this calculation his moathly 
expenditure may be as follows :— 


Rs. a. p. 

Food for 30 days (Rs. 1-3-0x 35 10 0 
30). 

Monthly share of the annual 2 0 0 
expenditure on dress and 
cercpiovies, SS 

‘Total 37 10 0 

monthly expe sliture of 

nthly income is 6 as,.x30- 

Res. i1-4-0 on the supposition that he or his 

family never fall ill 


this 
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How to find the rest of the money is the 
problem to-day. Of course his wife and_ children 
contribute to the family income. The wife 
finds engagement on fields but only occasionally 
The children go to collect dry leaves or cow 
dung for fuel. Besides, they often succeed in 
collecting 2 or 3 cart-loads of cow-dung in the 
year for sale to cultivators at about Rs. 3 per 
cart-load. Roughly the total income of the 
other 4 membeis of the family may be just as 
much as the income of the man himself. Thus 
in the niggardly budget of the averagy labourer, 
there is a deficit of about Rs. 15 per month. 

To make up this deficit, those labourers who 
have had their’ own buts on their own home- 
stead land have already parted with them. 
Any ornaments on the bodiey of their wives 
have gone too. Those who have not got such 
properties and thoss who have already parted 
with theirs have no oher course lefi open to 
them than leave their villages in search of work 
outside their villages, if possible, and outside 
the Province, if necessary. 

It is not truc to say that the average Oriya 
agricultural labourer ever likes to leave his 
village in quest of better wages to raise his 
standard of living or to save money to raise his 
status in life. It is only when circumstances 
make it impossible for him to stay in his village 
that he stirs out. 

This migration on the part of the agricul- 
tural labourer has during the war years become 
the menace to agriculture and the Grow More 
Food drive. But the ready solution of banning 
outward movement of labour may land us in 
worse difficulties. That the agricultural 
labourers have not entirely died oat, is due to 
the fact that the war years have provided work 
for him in industries to a far greater extent than 
ever before both in and outside the Province, 

Those who want to make the agricultural 
labourers stick to the land will have to open 
their eyes to find out if there is any otber 
solution to the problem. Land-owning culti- 
vators as a clasa have benefited by the rise of 
prices. They should be persuaded to part with 
a little more in favour of their labourers. The 
agricultural labourers on account of their 
ignorance and dire poverty lack th: bargaining 
power which industrial labourers have begun to 
use to wrest better wages and better working 
conditions from their employers. Perhaps the 
time has come when the well-wishors of agricul- 
tural labour may direct their thoughts in this line 

Exaggerating cases of distress in the mufas 
salsand putting all the blame at the door of 
the Government, may help to make ayitators 
popular with the mass, but certainly it dows not 
help to ease tho situation. It requires that our 
leaders should have the boldness to face the 
realities of the problem. 


Industrial Jottings 


Sugar Production 

According to “Commerce”, production of 
sugar during the 1944-45 sugar season (till 7th 
June 1945) amou,:ted to 967,390 tons as against 
1,216,000 tons in the previous season. 


Railway traffic for May 1945 


During May, 1945, the number of wagons 
allotted to Goods traffic inereased by 7°51 per 
cent on the broad gauge and by 22-1 per cent on 
the metre gauge as compared with 1944. 


Planning and provinces 

Apart from sp-cial priority schemes connected 
with training of personnel ,and other urgent 
measures, such as, buildimg requirements for the 
-yoar plan, it is understiod that special atten- 
tion will be given in the immediate post-war 
period vo th: dev lopment of roads, irrigation 
and vlectric power. These schemes will serve to 
provide employment both for ex-service person- 
nel and divplaced war-workers, and will absorb 
large quantities of basic materials, They will 
therefure assist very considerably in ensuring a 
smooth transition from a war to a peace 
Geopomy. 

Lt.-Generil Sir Thomas Hutton, Secretary, 
Planning and Developme:t Department, Govern- 
meat of India, recently visited the provinees of 
the Puajab, the Central Provinces, Madras, 
Bombay, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, aud_ will 
shortly be visiting Bengal and North-West 
Frontier provinces. The object of these visits is 
to ascertair the progress made in detailed plan- 
ning and to assist those provinces who have not 
yot submitted their plans. 

Derailed discussions have also been undertaken 
with the proviicial heads of departments on the 
various issues that arise and on the financial 
problem involved. 


In view of the favonrable course of the war, 
special attention has been given to the schemes 
that may be carried out in the immediate post- 
war period with a vy to ensuring that no un- 
neecssary delays occur, and that the schemes 
selected ave suitable to the conditions that are 
likely to arise. 

Among the various problems which have come 
to the fore in this connection, are finance, 
provision of technical staff and the supply of 
machinery and materials such as stecl, cement, 
coal and timber. It is understood that the most 
serious difficulty likely to be experienced in most 
provinces is in respect of technical staff and that 
this question is having tae earncst attention of 
both the C--ntral and Provincial Governments 
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Feeding the worker in Canteens 


Production in industry as well as in agricul- 
ture depends ina large measure on the health 
and efficiency of workers. For improved health 
and efficieney the employees should have an 
adequate quantity of nutritious dict. Regular 
supply of well balanced diet to the industrial 


worker is going to be the concern of the 
employer as much as, if not more, of the 
worker himself. 

The bulk of the industrial iabour in India 


is literate and ignorant of any rules of dietetics. 
More often than not the low rate of wages 
prevents the possibility of maintaining a rea- 
sonable standard of living. Consequently 
even where the workers in a factory are ina 
position to eat all their meals at home, their 
diet is often deficient from a nutritional point 
of view. 

It is the policy of the Government of India 
to encourage canteens of cooked balanced meals 
in preference to only tea and coffee canteens so 
that wr rkers may not have to cook their own 
‘food after a day’s strenuous labour. Due atten- 
tion has been paid to makiny the meals very 
cheap so that the workers may cffect economy 
in their budgets besides getting nutritive food. 

Many industrial houses have been made to 
start these canteens during the war years. 
Some like the Tatas who had started it so long 
ago as 1928 have brought about marvellous 
improvement in their canteen conditions. The 
following is a detailed account of the workers’ 
canteens of the Tata Steel Company. 

Since 1928, the Steel Company has been 
maintaining canteens inside the Works for the 
convenience of workmen who may wish to have 
meals or light refreshments during rest periods 
in their duty hours. 


Two canteens inside the plant of the Steel 
Works, one in the West Plant and one in the 
East Plant, and one at the Agri:o, cater to the 
needs of the workmen who are able to get 
wholesome food at less than cost price. 


These canteens used to cater to the needs of 
about 10,000 men in peace-time. Early in 1942 
as a result of the Japanese raids on India, it 
became apparent that it might be necessary 
after an air-raid to employ more men to execute 
repairs to plant and machinery or for essential 
services and that for that reason there should 
be facilities for serving up to at least 20,000 men 
with meals at a time. Accordingly, the two 
existing buildings were extended with temporary 
structures. 

In 1942, the company also granted special 
loans to workmen who” wished to cvacuate their 
families from Jamshedpur. A very large 


Now the concern of the Government 


number of men availed themselves of the 
concession and sent their families to their 
villages with the result that such people began 
to patronise the Works’ canteens very largely 
and the average number of men_ served daily 
at the canteens rose from about 10,000 to over 
20,000. It continues to be so even today. 

The Works’ Canteens are accommodated in two 
buildings specially desigaed for the purpose and 
located in different parts of the factory area. 
In cach building there are four independent 
units with separate dining-room, kitchens and 
appropriate staff for serving different tastes and 
susceptibilities of the workers. These canteens 
are open from 9 A.M. to 2 p.m. and from 5 p.m. 
to 9 P.M. 

The canteens are under the direct management 
of the Labour Officer of the Company who is 
also the Superintendent of the Works’ Canteens. 
Cooked food including rice, chappattis, curried 
meat, sev, chena, vegetables, various kinds of 
sweets and tea used to be provided in normal 
times at these cantzens, The prices charged 
have always been considerably below the cost 
price, resulting loss being borne by the employer. 
The entire capital cost of the buildings and 
equipment amounting to about Rs. 50,000 has 
also been borne by the Company. 

Since March 1 in consequence of the steep 
increase in the prices of foodstuffs, the prices 
charged at the Works’ Canteens had to be 
slightly increased, but the increase was not at 
all in proportion to the increase in the prices 
of fuod-stuffs, with the result that the emplayees 
are abl« to purchas® their requirements at the 
Works’ Canteens even today at less than cost 
price and at rates much cheaper than those 
prevailing in establishments outside. The 
number of items particularly sweets, was, how- 
ever, cut down. 

With the introduction of Government ration- 
ing, Goverment have allotted bulk supplies of 
rationed commodities, viz., rice, wheat and 
wheat-products and sugar so that it has been 
possible to continue this amenity to the 
employees although an ‘ austerity’ menu, 
drastically cutting down the use of rationed 
commodities, has had to be introduced. 

The Works’ Canteens including Agrico 
Refreshment S'all consume monthly about 
550 mds. of rice/wheat und 240 mds. of sugar 
and this bulk ration is allotted to it by Govern- 
meit under the rationing scheme. The menu 
now consists of the following items :— 

Ric:, Cuappattis, Pakouri, Dhall and vege- 
tabl» curry and tea and these are priced at 
cheap rats so ds to erable a person to have 
a full meal for about 3 annas. 


Tanks and Ponds 


A great part of India is ideally situated for 
fish farming and with little extra attention fish 
supply from tanks and ponds could be greatly 
improved. Culture of fish in tanks in accordance 
with up-to-date scientific methods could be 
extremely profital-, for it has been esta!lished 
that, area for vrea, pisciculture is more payi 
than auricultare and at the sime time it invol- 
ves little expense and pra lly no attention vs 
compaved with agricul There is a woll- 
established fis trade ia Bengal and 
in Orissa it is rapidly developing. Young fish 
in all stages of growth and practically at all 
times of the yevr crn now De had for stocking 
tanks. In other Proviness and States, where 
there is no rezular fish-fry trade, the scientific 
staff are tmisy locating the breeding grounds of 
the principal carps ing uy nurseries and 
rearing tanks. Till they have got their own 
arrangements, they should import feom Bonzal 
Bihar and Orissa wh-re en abundint supply is 
availa le during tho season. Thos sa the Pedi 
carps normally do not breed in tunks 
types of Bundhs they do breed under favonrable 
ecological conditions. Such types of Buwths 
and tanks corld be easily constructed in places 
which command a good cutchment area and 
drainage facilities. The advantage of having 
breeding tanks is that fry can thus easily be 
obtained in pure culture without the admixture 
of predacions species as is sonud to e the case 
when collecting very youns fry from tho river. 
Young fry should uever be introduced into 


stocking tanks but should Se -kept in aurserios 
so that prodacions species ¢ 


1 be segregat-d 
befor stoc! Mortality will also be very 
muck lower if older fi ngerlings are intro- 
duced in the stoc' nks. Eradication of 
predatory fishes is most essoutiat in fish-farming 
heeause the presence of even one large predatory 
fish, such a; Balia, Soul, ete., car create consi- 
derable havoc among the young carp. 
Manuring tank beds 

Tf a tank or pond dries up for a part of the 
year do not he disheartened, for such pieces of 
water give the ! results in fish-farming. You 
ean introduce sclected fry in them and thas 
eliminate the chance of introducing the young of 
predacious fishes. The het of a pond, when 
exposed to the sun, becomes naturally mannred 
through the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen 
and the growth of vegrtation. You should 
plough th: bed and treat it with organic 
manures also such as oil-cak cow-lung, horse- 
dung, sheep and goat droppi poultrymanares 
etc. The fish fatten well sach tanks and 
within six to seven months fingerlinys are known 
to have attained a weight of 6 to 7 Ibs, 
Draining choked ponds 

Deep, perennial ponds, on the other hand, are 
often choked with aquatic vogetation and 
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FISH FARMING IN INDIA 


present the most difficult problems in fish farm- 
ing. It is difficult, almost impoasible, to eradi- 
vate pretatory fishes from them. The decompo- 
sed orginie matter lying at the bottom liberates 
poisonous gases which may at times assume 
serious proportion aad cause epidemics with 
hich fish mortality. The fish remain weak and 
sickly and are liable to be attacked by fungus, 
fish louse protozoan parasites, ete. Efforts must 
be mide to deain such tanks every 5 to 10 years 
and to expose their beds to the sun. If drain- 
ing presents difficulties, the bottom must be 
disturbed and arrangements made to remove 
the whole or part of the decomposing matters 
fromthe bottom. It will thus be ecen that 
poids that dry up,every year or ocvasioaally, 
present fewer problems than those that retain 
water for years together, 
Chemical Fertilizers 

Owners of newly excavated or desilted tanks 
have often complained that the growth of fish 
in their tanks is very stunted and the fish are 
sickly. This must be so, for in such tanks there 
is practically no food for the fish. If the beds 
of these very tanks bad been muanured in the 
same way an agriculturist manures a piece of 
cultivable land, the results for fish farming 
woull be very encouraging. Ifthe bed of such 
a tank is now under water, the water can be 
manured with chemical fertilizers or with orga- 
nic manures, Usually the Indian fish farmer 
leaves the tank alone for 3to 4 years in order 
to allow it to become mature for fish-farming. 
Varieties of fish 

In fish-farming it is advantageous to stock 3 
to 4 varieties of fish with different feeding 
habits together, for then a zonation is set up 
and the food resources of the pond are utilised 
to the fullest extent. For instance, Bhakur, 
Rohee and Mitkal are cultured together in 
Orissa, for Bhakur feeds at the surface, Rohee 
mostly in mid-water and Mitkal ix a bottom 
scuvenger, 
Fish Industry 

Brondly spesking, at present the fish isdu-tr- 
of India Iscls# accurate statisties and informa 
tion. It took centuries for businessmen t- 
recognise that it is just as necessary to have 
accurate churts in busin ss as it is on the sea. Te 
the trained vye of th: businessmen, statistics— 
basiacss charts—revealed hidden dangers just as 
surely as the nautical charts to the navigator of 
aship. ‘Che public in India has yet to realise 
with what great, untiring and sustained efforts 
the fish -ry scientists in the West and in Japan 
have prepared charts of fishories on the basis of 
which great advances in fish-trade have been 
possible. Now that the Governments of this 
country have taken the initiative in encouraging 
fishery development it is up to the public at 
large to reap the full benefit of this trade and 
make the fishery industry of India one of the 
most. prosperous industries in the country. 


_——— 


Burma Evacuees 


Government of Burma have recently opened 
an Enquiry Bureau at No. 12 Dalhousie Square 
(East), Calcutta, to deal, inter alia, with 
(1) enquiries from Burma regarding familics in 
India, who may or may not be evacuees from 
Burma, and (2) enquiries from India regarding 
persons still resident in, or left in, Burma. 
Evacuees other than those receiving financial 
assistance may forward particulars regarding 
hemselves and their families direct to the 
Enquiry Bureau. Lists containing particulars 
of persons receiving financial assistance are 
being prepared and will be forwarded to the 
Enquiry Bureau by the District Magistrates. 


Engineering 


Previously not more than five students were 
being deputed every year to the Bihar Engi- 
neering College. Of them I was stipendiary 
and four non-stipendiaries. To mect the 
demand of the post-war period three more seats 
have been secured in other colleges this year. 


Thus students have been deputed to different 
colleges outside the Province this year as 
follows :— 


(1) Five students to Bihar Engineering 


College each with a stipend of Rs, 24 per © 


month, 


(2) Two students to Madras Engineering 
ollege, each with a stipend of Rs. 45 per month. 


(3) One student to Sibpur Engineering 
College, Bengal, with a stipend of Rs. 45 per 
‘month. 


Veterinary Department 


Previously four students were being deputed 
to Bihar Veterinary Colleg: annually. Since 1944 
one student is being deputed to Madras Veteri- 
nary College also overy year 


With a view to meet the post-war require- 
ments, stud-nts have been deguted to different 
poolleges this year as follows :-— 


i (1) Four students to Bihar Veterinary Col- 
lege, each with a stipend of Rs. 24 per month. 


(2) Three students to Madras Veterinary 
, College for training in Degree Course each with 
. & stipend of Rs. 45 per month. 


(3) Four students tq Bengal Vetcrinary 
College for training in Diploma Course, each 
with a stipend of Rs, 45 por month. 


Since 1942 one Veterinary Assistant Surgeon 
is being deputed every year to the Iniperivl 
Veterinary Research Instit:te for training in 
animal husbandry and post-graduate course 


Agriculture 


To meet the requirements of the post-war 
expansion in Agriculture Department. Govern- 
ment have sent this year 20 students to 
Agricultural Colleges in other provinces, viz., 
three to Coimbatore Agriculture College, three 
to Lahore Agriculture Institute, eight to Benares 
Hindu University and six to Balwant Rajput 
College, Agra. Government will bear the tuition 
fees and other incidental charges and will pay 
each student a stipend of Rs. 30 and dearness 
allowance of Rs. 5 per month. 


Tanti Ghai Breach 


The Tanti Ghaiin ‘he right embankment of 
Kharsua in Union No. 9 of Jajpur police-station 
which had been closed very recently gave way 
on the mid-night of 4th July 1945 as a result. of 
the recent floods in the Bramhani river. Only 
two houses have been partially and one com- 
pletely damaged. House building advances 
have been given for thes three houses, About 
20 acres of paddy lands have been damaged by 
deposit of sand and ersion of soil, There has 
been no loss of human life and cattle. 


Orissa Schoo! of Engincering 


Till last year 40 students were being admitted 
to this school every year. To meet the post- 
war requirements the number of students has 
been increased to 50 thisyear. Further increase 
will require additional arrangements and the 
matter is under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. 
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$ “Savings Bureaux for the convenience of people 
$ who wish to buy National Savings Certificates” 


“Come to the new Bureau at Cuttack 
“Help the country by investing in its future”. 


Deer er nn ee een een AAA AA AAA AAA OP 
great national work and will repay you later - 
with much more than the present purchasing ., 


National Savings Certificates can b» purchased 
at post offives and through authorised local 
agents that approach people from door to door 
for the purpose. But the post office transacts 
business when we are busy with our own, and 
the authorised agents are not so numerous as to 
reach every one of us in the town, The latter 
too are, more often than not, misunderstood for 
the simple reason that they go to our doors to 
help us. 

The Savings Bureau is intended to combine 
in it the morits of both the above institutions, 
while steering clear of their defects. Its doors 
are open to receive you in the morning and 
evening when yon are not engzossed with your 
own cares. You may get into the Bureau as if 
it were your own home, The workers there 
will explain to you the advantages of the 
scheme and direct you to a corner in the room 
where the post office clerk sits to take your 
money and issue a certificate in your name. 
The Bureau is as dependable as the post office 
without its depressing environment and long 
waiting at the windows. It isa happy combina- 
tion of a club and business house. 

‘This institution was a long-felt want in 
Cuttack till the other day when Rai Bahadur 
Samuel Das, our popular District Magistrate, 
opened the Savings Bureau at Buxi Bazar. 
Example is better than precept and the opening 
investment of Rs. 1,000 by the Rai Babadur 
himself, has already begun to attract the atten- 
tion of the people. Itis no small credit to it 
that its total business during tho six weeks 
from its opening day has exceeded Rs, 18,000. 

It is by the formation of these Bureaux that 
the Small Savings Drive can be intensifiod on 
tight lines. Thoso that are responsible for the 
success of the Small Savings movement in the 
Province may do woll tohave more of these 
Bureaux in towns and flourishing villages. 

The speech delivered by Rai Bahadur 
Samuel Das, m.a., District Magistrate, Cuttack 
at the opening ceremony of the Savings Bureau 
at Cuttack may in this connection be reproduced 
in extracts. 

“Jn declaring the Bureau open it would be 
only proper to dwell a little on the role it is 
expected to play in helping the Savings Schemo 
which has been introduced in the Province. 
The scheme has a two-fold purpose, nam ly, to 
combat inflation and to inculcate the habit of 
thrift so that your money will be conserved for 
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, You should understand that we engage a postal 
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value of the rupee plus a decent bonus. The 
Small Savings Scheme is unique in as much ae 
here your self-intere 
larger national interest. By giving loans to the 
Nations you assure the general good and at the 
game time you multiply your money, which if 
not harnessed in well-laid channels will, like the 


floods in Orissa, spell disaster by spreading _ 


inflation everywhere. 

Thave a word for the general public. Most 
of you do not know where to put your surplus 
money, perhaps you do not know how and 
where to put it in. The post office is crowded 
and you associate it with purchase of post-cards, 
or sending paroels or, remitting moncy. The 
Agonts who operate in connection with the sale 
of Small Savings Certificates are undecipherable 
in the mob. The Bureau brings the post office 
and the Agents right to you instead of your 
having to go to post offices. The Bureau is like a 
shop where you know what you can get, and here 
you can como, get into a friendly atmosphere, 
understand the value of your transaction and 
receive prompt attention to your requests. 


clerk to deal with the business and there should 
bo a minimum investment of Rs. 1,000 a week 
in order to let this Bureau going. I have faith 
in my people and I do hope, the investments 
will be double or treble or even ten ‘fold of 
the minimum standared. 

This can be achieved if you follow these golden 
maxims :— 

(1) Do not spend on things which you can 
avoid and confine yourself to the essential 
needs ; (2) bring your savings right here, you 
can purchase Savings Stamps worth four annas 
or buy certificates in dimensions of Rs. 5 up to 
Rs. 5,000 in convenient multiples on individual 
applications, or if you form associations with 
common object, the investmonts may be upto 
Rs. 20,000; (3) you can enoash if any time 
after 3 years when conditions for spending’ 
will be more favourable to you, or after 12 
years when your bonus will be 50 per ceat over ; 
and (4) you benefit yourself morally by promo- 
ting thrift habit and benefit your society by 
saving it from inflation with all its dire evils. 
This is social service. You deposit your money 
fora time for national dovelopment ; this is 
national service.” 
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VICTORY SPECIAL 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLAG3—THE FLags OF FREEDOM 


Stalin, Pocsevelt & 
Churchill at Yalta 


Churchill, Chiang & 
Roosevelt at 
Cairo 


The Potsdam Conference 
in session 


H. B. THE GOVERNOR'S VICTORY MESSAGE 
TO THE 5 
PEOPLE OF ORISSA 


PEOPLE OF ORISSA : 

After Victory in Europe we have not had long to wait for Victory 
over Japan. The World War has ended. The last of our enemies has 
been overthrown. The defeat of Japan is final, Her surrender is complete. 
Like Germany she must now suffer for the cruel and wicked wrongs she 
hes done to others. 
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thanan immense gamble. Commercial fishing 
in other people’s troubled waters, on the other 
hand, paid handsome dividends. 


As expansionist plans could not be carried 
out without the complete backing of Japan’s 
financial and industrial resources the fighting 
services were obliged to come to terms with the 
industrialists and *bankers. Occasional recalci- 
trants encountered both the weapon of assassina- 
tion and the threat of national socialism. Thon 
the industrialists, and the financiers joined with 
the Palace group and tho fighting services in the 
great gamble that has now failed. But it was 
possible that the services would not hesitate to 
use the sword against them or other clements in 
the governing classes of Japan if the latter seek 
to salve something from the wreck at the 
expense .of those who have nothing to gain 
except from resistanec to the end. 


Uneasy Bonds 

Whatever show of unity Japan continued to 
present to the outside world, therefore, the 
governing groups were held togother in uncasy 
bonds, Recriminations were rife. Both Court 
and industry had much to gain by the imme- 
diate surrender of Japan’s armed forces, and 
much to lose by any protraction of the struggle. 
The services had nothing to lose by going on 
with the fight, except lives already counted lost 
for honour’s sake, but hoped that there is 
something even yot to be gained by undimini- 
shed valour. 


The Indoctrination of the Masses 

This tension within the governing ‘classes was 
perhaps the most important aspect of Japan’s 
problem in the days immediately preceding the 
surrender offer since Japan is essentially 
& feudal society, ruled with authority from 
above more completely than almost any other 
Power. There is, however, another aspect 
arising from the fact that the Japanose are 
a highly indoctrinated people. As part of their 
plan of conquest the governing classes mobilized 
every method of influencing home opinion, from 
school text-books to works of scholarship 
popular societies, clubs, pamphlets, newspaper 
articles, wireless talks, exhibitions, processions, 


HIROHITO—THE 


To foreigners who have met him, Emperor 
Hirohito seems a pleasant enough little man— 
short-sighted, inclining nowadays to stoutness, 
entirely lacking in personality and rather 
stupid. But in the eyes of every Japanese, 
he is quite literally, a divine person. 


MAN AND LEGEND 
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and mass demonstrations. These were employed 
to inculcate a set of orthodox views, the trend, 
of which is known to all: the uniquenoss of the 
Japanese race ; the divine mission of Japan to 
lead the nations; the childish “ naughtiness ” 
of China ; the wickedness of the West; the 
invincibility of Japan’s divinely favoured arms ; 
above all, the grace and power that flow from 
the divine Emperor and the unconditional 
loyalty which every Japanese owes to him and 
the nation which is his family. 

The future problem 


This intensive indoctrination has been success- 
ful, although it had to be supplemented by| 
a ruthless suppression 


of dissenters andj; 
a rigorous censorship of all material which cast 
doubt upon its complete validity. The problem 
for the Japanese ruling class was how to back 
down from what has been reared so high. All 
authoritics have set their seal to these doctrines. 
In reliance upon them the people have sacrificed 
and suffered morc than any previous gencration. 
How could any leadora who have professed their 
beliefs so solomnly and soughtso sedulously to 
get the people’s assent give in to a wicked 
foreign foo ? Did not honour demand the self-! 
immolation of all who have professed so much 
and finally achieved so little ? 


The way in which the fact of defeat and the 
reasons for it are presonted to the Japane: 
people is a crucial mattor for the future peace o 
the world. If a disillusioned people are enable: 
to put the blame whero it rightly belong: 
namely, upon the system which has enabled th 


armed might, then a resurgent Japan will som 
time in the future re-embark on schemes “ 
fulfil. her destiny”. No greater task is lai 
upon those to be responsible for the temporar, 
occupation of Japan than to enable the Japane: 
to realize that the degradation of their countr 
followed from the acceptanco of the ancient 
falsehood: “ Heaven lies within the shadow o| 
the sword ”. 


Tenno-—or heavenly ‘ing (or he may bo call 
Tenshi, Son of Heaven) is the 126th descende: 
in direct line of the sun goddess Amatoras 
That for all Japanesc, is not just a pleasai 
myth. It is a simple, unquestionable fa 
It was only 80 years—just after Japan had b 
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Chiang Kaishek with the American Ambassador Admiral Togo of the 
America extends genuine support to the Generelissimo Japanese Navy that 


April, 1945. has been annihilated. 


Suzuki the former Premier, with MacArthur — 
Emperor Hirohito. The man who now orders 
Mar&k the owe-begone faces. a ‘god’, 
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Stalin— the Russian 
Dictator. ‘ 


Truman™ the 
# merican President 


Mount batten of thei 


SEAC * 


Nimitz » 


He hacked the Jap fleet to { 
Adm ral Sir Bruce Fraser: pieces. \ 
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compelled to. break her complete isolation from 
the outer world—that the power of the Shoguns 
Was broken by a revolt and that a young 
@ Emperor was restored to the Imperial throns 
of his ancestors, Japan was—on the surface— 
Westernised by the efforts of a small group of 
aristocrats, She was given a constitution on the 
English model. Tenno became in some ways 
® constitutional Emperor. But he still retained 
his divinity. 
An Emperor’s Education 
Hirohito is the third of the modern 
Emperors, grandson of Emperor Meiji, whose 
reign saw Japan change from an isolated feudal 
community to a poworful industrial and military 
State. He was sent to the Peers’ School, 
where he mixed with other boys. As Crown 
Prince he was—to the horror of old fashioned 
Japan—sent on a visit to England to learn 
something of the outer world. Hirohito was 
not educated to be a deity, but to be a 
constitutional monarch. He grow up in a 
liberal era when it was expected that the 
divinity and priestly functions of the Emperor 
would come to resemble some of the quaint 
ceremonies of the British Court preserved 
because they were charming and nobody wished 
to abolish them. The liberal minded elder 
statesmen were just as mistaken in that belief 
as they were in thoir beliof that constitutionalism 
in Japan would gradually develop and that the 
political duties of the Emperor would grow 
more and more of those of a modern constitu- 
tional king. The fact that wrecked Japanese 
prospects of evolving into a liberal modorn 
State was the independence of the fighting 
services from political control. Fundamentally 
the trouble was the inability of the Japanese 
people to operate representative Government. 
The Japanese were only.a day’s march distant 
from feudalism. They had no notion of 
Government. by the people. They had nover 
struck a blow for self-government and they did 
not know what it was. 


“ Enlightened Peace ” 

When Hirohito’s father died 
ascended the throne and he chose as his “ reign 
title” a name which means “ enlightened 
peace”. But the period of reaction had set 
in. The army and navy chiefs were already 
in virtual control of the Government. Hirohito 
may have had dreams of an enlightened peace. 
But he had neither the character nor the intelli- 
gence to resist the men around him. He was 
the master of Japan. His word was law. 
Every one of his subjects owed him the 
reverence due to agod. But he was in practice 
ee servant of the military and naval 
staffs. 


in 1926, he 
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‘The first article of the Japanese constitution 
roads :. ‘* The Empire of Japan shall be reigned 
over and governéd by a line of Emperors for 
ages eternal ” and the keystone of the Japaneso 
political system is the Emperor—not the human 
Chief of State, leading an industrious life (as 
Hirohito undoubtedly thinks) but tho built up 
figure endowed with god-like attributes, The 
weakness of the Japanese system is its attempt 
to combine functions “which are humanly 
incompatible, The Emperor is at once the 
Nation’s symbol of unity, its God, its High 
Priest, and its Chief Executive. As symbol of 
unity he must not divide the nation by 
opposing policies on which its strongest members 
are determined, even though as Chief of State it 
may be his conviction that such policies should 
be vetoed. The unlimited power which he is 
supposed to have inherited from the Sun God- 
dess is like the Crown of a European Monarch. 
He may wear it, but it is not his property. He 
is not an autocrat. Every Act of State is made 
on tho advice and. responsibility of an official 
person, who takes full responsibility—the 
Emperor has none. A Japanese General has 
written “ In Japan the Imperial Family, the 
State and the Nation are one and the same ”, 
In other words, the Emperor being one with the 
State, will not refuse what it demands. The 
State to-day for practical purposes is the fighting 
services who have appointed themselves to 
exercise power in the Imperial name. 


His Private life 


Thus, we have the paradox that a Divine 
Emperor exists in august seclusion and 
impotence in his Palace. Inside the walls that 
surround the great gardens of. hia palace or at 
his closely guarded seaside villa at Hayama, 
he lives ordinarily a modest, simple, dull little 
life. He is a devoted busband and father. 
He likes to ride his white horses, to play golf 
and tennis and to swim. He potters about at 
his hobby of marine biology. His private life 
is very simple. His tastes are frugal, and 
though he is probably the richest man in the 
world, he dislikes all extravagance, But as 
Emperor his humanity is obliterated in the state 
of office. ‘The ceremonial. of the Court is beyond 
belief. His Ministers approach him on their 
knees. Everything possible is dono to present 
this simple little man to his subjects as _a divine 
and majestic figure incarnating in his own 
god-like presence the destiny laid down for 
Japan 2,500 years ago by the sun goddess 
herself. And people believe it. It, ig. their 
belief in Hirohito's divinity which leads generals 
to commit harakiri if they feel they have been 


unworthy. % 
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production and use be controlled and that its 
power bo made an overwhelming influence 
towards world peace. He continued : 


“ We must. constitute ourselves—trustees of 
this new foroe—to prevent its misuse and to 
turn it into channels of service to mankind. It 
is an awful responsibility which has come to us. 
Wo thank God that.it has come to us_ instead 
of to our enemies and we pray that He may 
guide us to use it in His “ways and for His 
purposes. ” 


Victory of common man 


The victory in Europe was more than # 
victory of arms. It was the victory of one way 
of life over another. It was the victory of the 
ideal founded on the right of the common man, 
on the dignity of human beings and on the 
conception of the State as the servant—not the 
master—of its people, able to. defeat profes- 
sional soldiers whose only moral arms were 
obedionce and worship of force. 

The new thing woe have Inarned now and 
should nevor forget is this: That the society 
of self-governing man. is more powerful, more 
enduring, more creative than any other kind of 
society, however disciplined, however centra- 
lized. We know now that the basic proposition: 
of work and the dignity of man is not a senti- 
mental aspiration or a vain hopo or a piece of 
rhetoric. It is the strongest, most'creative force 
now present in the world. And lef us use that 


force and all our resources and all our 
skill in tho great cause of just and lasting 
peace. 2 

“ The three great Powors are now more closely 
than ever bound together in the determination 
to achiove that kind of peace. We shall continue 
to march together to our objective. 

President Truman, earlier in his spoech, said 
that after this war tho United States intended 
to maintain military bases necossary for 
complete protection of her interests and of world 
peace. By arrangements consistent with the 
United Nations’ Charter, she would acquiro 
bases which her military experts considered 
ossential for the protection of the United 
States. 

«© What we are doing to Japan now even with 
tho new atomic bomb, is only a small fraction of 
what would happen to the world in @ third 
world war. That is why the United Nations 
are determinod that there shall be no next war. 
That was the guiding spirit in the Berlin con- 
efrence and would be the guiding spirit in tho 
peace settlement. ”” 

He said that there were no secret agree- 
ments or commitments—apart from currout 
military arrangemonts—at Potsdam. 

He declared that the Soviet Union declared 
war on Japan before she had been informed of 
the new atomic weapon and he gladly welcomed 
into the struggle against the last of the Axis 
aggressors, the gallant and victorious ally 
against Nazis. 


Burma campaign in retrospect 
India’s part as supply base 


From the time of its oooupation by the 
Japanese in 1942, Burma has beon one of the 
greatest military experimental grounds in the 
world and the scene of some of the most bitter 
fighting. 

‘And the ups and downs of the fighting have 
been closely linked with ups and downs in 
India. 

India without becoming much of a battle- 
ground,- nevertheless has fought a “ two-front- 
war” aga supply base. From its mills, farms 
and mines, India supplied fighting material not 
only for the ermics in the Libyan desert, but 
after 1941 for the East as well. 

Burma became o battleground after the fall 
of Singapore in February 1942, and the Japaneso 
hordes’ swept down upon British and Indian 

- troops in the Mandalay valley. From then 
until the great ‘ push back’ reached its climax 
with the recapture of Rangoon on May 4, 1945. 
Burma became 2 testing ground for new types 
of warfare. op 

a 


In the beginning, all the days were dark days. 
In April 1942, sudden panicky fear that the 
Japanese would bomb Indian cities sent more 
than a million people on a migration to the 
villages. From Calcutta fled an estimated 
700,000, from Bombay 400,000 and from Madras 
an estimated 500,000. Few people knew that in 
those days there were hardly enough anti- 


aircraft guns in India to have fought’ a duel, 


much less a battle. 

But the Japancse were stopped at the Burma 
frontier and then began the war of device, 
invention and substitution. With the Burma 
Road cut, supplies to China had to be flown in. 
Thus the “Hump” airline from Assam to 
Kunming was set up. Starting from a trickle, 
it was built up until its tonnage doubled and 
trebled that of the old Burma Road. But it 
took time and many lives. : 

The Japanese dug in song the Arakan coast, 
so Gen. Wingate conceived idea of petietrating 
through the Burma jungle to harass’ them from 


Jndian troops,in Burma—Bergaining with Manipuri women for fis. 


. | 


(Above) Men of the femous 
fourteenth army in cction in a 
villoge onfthefroad to Rangoon. 


(Right) Inhabitants of a 
Burmese Villace greet British 
troops. 


(Left) Royal Indian Navy 


vessels landing supplies for 


“troops on the Taungoo Road. 


Taungoo in Burma was captu- 


red in April 1945$ 
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behind. His long-range penetration to the 

Irrawaddy and across in 1943 formed one of the 

war’s opics. 

Chindits’ adventure ‘ 

“It was repeated in 1944 with flourishes. Gen. 
Wingate this time teamed up with the Amorican 
pilot, Col. Phil Cochran, to test whether a 
fighting force could be landed far behind the 
enemy lines from the air and survive to fight. 

~ On March 18, the new flying Chindits, carried in 
gliders and planes, landed 200 miles inside the 
Burma border. There they built airstrips with 
baby bulldozers carried in the bowels of tow- 
planes. It was a preparatory test of a method 
of warfare which was used on a scale ten times 
as largo whon the invasion of Europe began on 
June 6. 

But not all tho fighting forces that dropped 
into the interior of Burma was on the grand 
scale. Specially trained British and Amcrican 
officers. were dropped one and two at a time 
during the dreary days of 1942 and 1943 with 
instructions to organise resistance among the 
friendly hill people of Northern Burma, Again 
it was a new trick, but it worked. 

Bands of jungle-trained hillmen, led by these 
officers, harassed Japanese supply lines, ambu- 
shed thoir patrols, and made reconnaissance 
| reports on Burma upon which lator campaigns 

wore based.. Thoy had to learn to live off the 

country or starve. Both happencd, but mostly 
| the thing was a success, 

From the beginning, Allied troops had been 
troubled by a deep-rooted beliof that the 
Japanese. were better at jungle — figlting. 
Wingate tried’ to dispet that impression. Gon. 
Joseph W. Stilwell set out in his own way to 
dispel it further. 

The American assignment in India was to 
reopen a supply line to China. With that as his 
main theme, but destruction of the Japanese as 
2 competing sidclino, Stilwell trained a force of 
the Chinese who had beon driven with him out 
of Burma. He trained them to handle American 
equipment, then teamed them up with a force of 
tough American soldiers and sent them against 
tho Japanese in North Burma. Their job was to 
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through the jungle from India to China. That, 
too, worked. They built the road and an oil 
pipe-line to Chira. 

Beginning of the end 

Then came the beginning of the end for- the 
Japanese. In March 1945, they launched an 
attack across the Chindwin into India toward 
Imphal. It was a critice] hour, for they 
threatened not only to sever the supply line 
supporting Stilwell and the ‘‘ Hump ” air’ lines, 
but to debouch into the Bengal plain. 

Came more improvisation. Whole divisions 
were loaded into planes and Ianded at Imphal 
despite the fact that the Japanese had surrounded 
the place. From then on the war took on 
another phase. Under the goneral direction of 
Adm, Lord Louis Mountbatten, supported by 
a team of British Generals, the Japanese were 
driven back. Between 60,000 and 100,000 
Japanese wore killed in the battles around 
Imphal and along the Manipur and Tiddim 
reads, 

After that the picture becamo crystal clear. 
Delays and discouragements were suffered but 
the march was on. By August 15, the last 
Japanese was driven back across tho Indian 
border in the vicinity of Imphal, 

The fighting was bitter, but the British, 
Indians and Americans started a new scheme of 
warfare. They supported several major opera- 
tions wholly by supplies dropped from the air. 
They chased the Japaneso Air Force from tho 
skies. 

By the spring of 1948, Mandalay was in sight, 
Tt fell on March 20. Tanks, which had labour. 
iously chugged through the jungle to the 
Irrawaddy, suddenly crossed the river and 
Meiktila was taken. 

The unopposed amphibious operation against 
Akyab island gave the British and Indian Forces 
@ rehearsal for similar operations ahead. 
Ramroe island proved a tougher nut, but when 
the time came for the amphibians to move 
against Rangoon, May 4, the enemy had fled. 
He had seen _ his supply lines on the verge of 
being occupied by the land forces coming from 
the north towards Pegu. Tho battle for Burma, 
save mopping up operations, was over, 


The Atomic Bomb 


The single factor that led 


When the atomic bomb exploded on Hiro- 
8 hima the city seemed tp dissolve in @ vast cloud 
of dust and smoke. Genoral Carl A. Spatzz, 
Commander of the U. 8S. Army Strate- 
gic Air Force said that the force behind the 
single atomic bomb dropped was equivalent to 


i 
| seize North Burma and clear the way for a road 
the bomb power of 2,000 Super fortresses. 


Japan to surrender 


A news agency quoted crew members as being 
appalled at the force of the explosion which was 
described as tromendous and swe-inspiring. 


Telling news-men that he was well satisfied 
with the results of the attack, Spatzz warned the 
Japanese people that other U. §, planes 
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were in readiness to go against Japan armed 
with atomic bombs. 

Questioned as to how the komb is carried, 
how big it is or from what altitude it was 
dropped were not answered. Spatzz said 
“ Photographic evidence taken at the time the 
bomb was released showed nothing but tremen- 
dous smoke. A reconnaissance plane over 
Hiroshima four hours later cloud not still soe 
anything of the city excepts some fires around 
its outskirts. That column of smoke 40,000 ft. 
high was still there after four hours, 


According to a correspondent who inter- 
viewed two crew members of the Superfortress, 
the first atomic bomb to fall on Japan “ went 
down like « clap of thunder and hit Hiroshima 
which disappeared in a cloud of boiling smoke 
and flame ”. 

It is revealed that only three of the 11 men 
aboard the Superfortress knew that they were 
dropping the most devastating weapon yet 
devisod. Tho Captain of tho ship said “ there 
was no opposition. Conditions were clear and 
we dropped the homb visually at 9-50 a.m. Wo 
knew immediately we had to get the hell out of 
there and make sharp turn in less than 30 
seconds and get broadside to the target. ” 

«<Tt was hard to belicve what we saw. Bolow 
ua, rising rapidly, was a tromendous black 
cloud. Nothing was visible where only minutes 
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before the outlines of the city with its streets 
and buildings wore clearly visible, ” 

‘« Tt happened so fast we could not see any? 
thing and could only feel the heat from the 
flash and tho conoussion from the blast. There 
were a couple of sharp slaps against the plane. ” 

“« We were at least 10 miles away and thero 
was a visual impact, even though every man 
wore coloured glasses for protection. ” 

“ A mountain of smoke was going up like a 
mushroom with stem downward. At the top 
was white smoke but up to one thousand feet 
from tho ground there was swirling boiling dust. 
Soon afterwards small fires sprang up on the 
edge of the town, but the town was entirely 
obscured. We stayed around two or three 
minutes and by that time smoke had risen 
40,000 feet.” 

A Spanish Scientist's view 

Dr. Emillio Herara, a famous Spanish Refugee 
scientist says about atomic bombs that a 20-ton 
bomb of the type the Allies have developed 
would throw 60 cubic miles of carth high into 
the sky and would blast a crater one mile dee; 
and seven miles across, Such a bomb, he said, 
would cause an explosion comparable in volume 
to that of a voloano. 

He added, it is easy to make a destructive 
bomb on the atomio principlo than to harness 
atomio power for peaceful purposes, 


Pearl harbour and after 


Story of Dramatic Jap offensive in the first year of the war 


December 7, 1941; at 7-50 that morning, 
7 great battle ships rode easily at anchor. 
Cruisers, destroyers and small ships rested in 
orderly rows. Planes lay peacefully in their 
hangars or out on the open run-aways. Pearl 
harbour was enjoying a peaceful Sunday. 

Five minutes later more than 150 Jap planes 
droned over the island and by 9-45 the initial 
campaign was over. Every war ship in the 
harbour had been struck. 8 of the 17 battle 
ships in the entiro U. S, Pacific fleet had been 
put out of action. 3 cruisers were damaged. 
3 destroyers and a mine layer were sunk. The 
destroyed American planes totalled 177. 2,343 
navy air and army men were killed—1,272 
wounded. 

The question of blame for this defeat recurred 
again and again throughout the war. Two 
Commanders were relieved of their command. 
It is natural to take commanders to task for 
a groat humiliation like that of Pearl harbour, 
though the commanders could have done little 
better. They were taken unawares. Japan 


began its treacherous attack at a time when the 
Americans had absolutely no reason to be on 
their guard. 


Japanese aggression continued virtually 


_ unchecked for eight months after the attack of 


Pearl harbour, Over-powering weak garrisons 
the Japanese added one conquest after another 
until they had engulfed the Philippines, South- 
east Asia, Dutch East-Indies, New Guinea, the 
Solomons and other strategic islands. 

As the rising sun was sweeping down on 
Pearl harbour, the Japanese forces also struck 
at Wake, Guam, the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
Thailand and took over the international settle- 
ment at Shanghai. 

Thailand invaded from Indo-China capi- 
tulated on the second day of the war after 
a feeble show of reaistante. Japanese propaganda 
had laid the ground work for the couquest- 
among young Thai military and naval officers. 
Bangkok negotiated for terms and the Japanese 
Thailand alliance was signed. 


aes seit lags oF 
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The Japs also started a large-scale offen- 
sive in northern Malaya on December 8. 

On December 10 Jap planes sank the British 
“battle ships “ Prince of Wales” and “ Repulse’. 
Exploiting their air and naval superiority, they 
hacked their way down the jungles of Malaya 
peninsula—the great bastion of Singapore, 
their objective. They entered the capital of 
the Federated Malaya States on January 12 
1942. Singapore guns blasted at the enemy for 
tho first time on February 1. The seize began, 
but valiant British counter-attacks failed and 
Singapore surrendered on February 15. 

Hong-Kong, the British crown colony for 
a century, was invaded on December 19, 1941. 
The last stand of the British and Canadian 
garrison on the rock was shortened by the 
destruction of the sources of water-supply. 
Hong-Kong fell on Christmas Day. 

The Philippine invasion started on December 
10. Generat MacArthur withdrew the main 
forces into Bataan peninsula and Corregidor 
where he fought back until he was ordered to 
Australia. Bataan capitulated on April 11, 
Corregidor on May 6 and 30,000U.S. and 
Philippine troops began tho famous March of 
Doath, 

Guam was the first U. S. island possession to 
fall, Bombed on December 7 and for 2 days 
thereafter less than 600 sailors und marines 
could offer nothing but anti-aircraft defence. 
On the 3rd day the Japanese came, on Docom- 
ber 12 U. S. resistance ceased. 

American marines defended the island vali- 
antly against enormous odds. But the island 
of Wake was finally occupied on Decemter 24. 

Japs attacked Rangoon by airon Decem- 
ber 23 and on March 7 occupied the city. The 
British armies withdrew to north-western 
Burma. Lashio—terminal of the Burma road— 
foll on April 30. The last of the Allied forces 
were out of the country by May 13. Stilwell 
who escaped to China summed up tho opera- 


» tion, ‘ we took the hell of a beating and it was 


humiliating as hell ”’. 

The Japs landed in British North Borneo on 
Docember 16 and the next day in Sarawak. 
They landed in the Celebes on January 11. 


Milestones in 


China has won her endurance contest. Her 
very survival represents a tremendous victory- 
at-arms for the Allies. Her survival is her 
victory. 

Now rounding out the eighth year ot her so- 
called War of Resistance, a test that strained 
every sine*® and tendon of her political, military 
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With the conclusion of the Malaya campaign 
Netherlands East Indios became the new area 
of hostilities, the Japs carrying out numerous 
air attacks on tho Dutch island in February. 

The enemy invaded Bali, and Timor on 
February 26 and landed in Java on March 1 
occupying Batavia on March 6 and rapidly 
penetrated the island. They claimed all Sumatra 
by March 19. * 

From the Netherlands East Indies the Japs 
struck down the northern coast of New Guinea. 
On April 28 they announced that they had 
captured all tho important bases along the 
northern shores of the Dutch port of the island. 
On July 22 they landed at Buna and Gona and 
100 miles from the Allied base at port Moreshy. 
By Augustthey were at the south-eastern tip of 
New Guinea. ‘Their forces were moving on .in 
offensive designed to provide a spring board for 
the invasion of Australia, 

The Japanese moved inon the Solomons on 
March 13. 

From their mandated bases in the Marshalls 
enemy forces struck at the Gilberts immediately 
after Pearl harbour and claimed them as part 0 
their empire on Decomber 10. 

Threo ishands—-Kiska, Attu and Agattu—were 
occupied on June 4 as the stepping stones to 
Alaska, 

As a result of these advances, the Japs by the 
middle of 1942 provided a series of throats to 
Australia in the south, to Alaska in the north 
and to India in the west. 


Itscemed as if the British armies were 
paralysed. People in the cast coast of India 
lived in perpetual dread of invasion. Japanese 
bombs were anticipated every minute. Celobra- 
ted leaders of opinion compared British power to 
@ “crashing bank’ and thero were not a few 
who thought of secretly negotiating with the 
Japs. 

But tho leaders of democracy refused to give 
in. They patiently plodded on and bore the 
brunt of the Rising Sun at its zenith, Asa 
reward the cause of the United Nations has 
triumphed and the sun has set, never, we hope, 
to rise again. 


China’s struggle 


and economic life, victory has come following 
developments in Europe and the Pacific as 
surely as was expected. 

China was preparing to contribute further 
with an offensive to he merged with the general 
war plan of the Allics in the Pacific-Asiatic war 
zone. Little can be said about this prospect 
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except that China, with more American help 
than ever before, was getting ready. But the 
sudden conclusion of hostilities has spared het 
the use of the new preparations on a gigantic 
scale, 

Indivisible from that of her Allies, the victory 
6f China was assured regardless of what further 
inroads the Japanose might make in China in 
their eloventh-hour clutching at a straw. 

Inthe past year the Japanese, with their 
recurrent offensives in China, presented the 


paradoxical picture of a military force winning - 


while it lost that is, winning campaigns in China 
while losing the war in the Pacific and Burma. 

The day when Japan, confronted by the 
enormity of this self-chosen military task in the 
Orient, might have carved her way to victory 
over a tired Chinese people, had passed if it over 
came. And it has been apparent for a long 
time that even ifthe Chinese Central Govern- 
ment were driven from Chungking the resistance 
would not have ended. 

Whether China should still have been at war 
with Japan if she had had to carry on withont 
active allies is a question which never can be 
surely answered. What is more important is 
that responsible Chineso leaders counted their 
war as won, not merely after the Allied defeat 
of Germany, nor the Americans’ encroachment 
island by island on Japan from the Pacific, but 
rather after December 7, 1041. 


The Scale turned 


That was the day that Japan hopelessly 
complicated her future by attacking Pearl 
harbour, Hongkong and other American and 
British establishments in the Orient. Up to 
that time she had been conducting only an un- 
declared war, and only on China, China, alone, 
had been fighting for more than four years, 
slowly losing in everything but hope and 
courage, 

The “ China Incident”, as the Japanese liked 
to call it; had been and was to continuo long 
to be a strange sort of war, marked by great 
Chinose retreats and minor Chinese victories. 

For China, it was above all, a grim bargaining 
in which she had to sell her vast space to buy 
time—time for herself and time for her Allies 
to recover what they could from Japan while 
they defeated an enemy of more urgent priority, 
Germany, before turning their full forces to 
the East. 

While Japanese propagandists sought to 
naesthetise the Chinese into dreams of Greater 
East Asia and Asia for the Asiatics, Japanese 
land, sea and air forces had blasted and slashed 
their way through North and Contral China, 
laying hold of main lines of communication 


and tho principal cities, blockading the China 
coast against sea-borne help and putting forces 
ashore at Koy places. 

They had captured not without a fight but in 
a fight where the odds of modern armament. and 
army organisation were predominatingly on the 
side of the attacker—virtually all of China of 
any immediate economic value, expecting the 
Chinese to capitulate. That was the situation 
before Pearl harbour and it prevailed up to now. 

The carly stages of the war nourished the 
hope that it had truly united the Central 
Government under Ceneralissimo Chaing 
Kai-shek, with the autonomous Chinese com- 
munists whom his armies in past civil conflict 
had harried into the Chinese north-west. But 
that was not to be. Though both Central 
Government and ‘Communist troops fougit 
Japan they dissipated their strength by standing 
guard against each other until this year when 
the situation was eased, though not with any 
substantial prospect of a peaceful settlement. 


Sole life line closed 


China’s backdoor supply r ute, the Burma 
Road, cut through formidable terrain by the 
labour of 160,000 men, women and children, 
was opened lato in 1938, her only life line. 

In 1940 the British in Burma closed the road 
for three months as a regrettable but then 
necessary gesture of appeasement for Japan 
only to have the Japanese themselves close it 
in the spring of 1042 by invasion of Burma 
after they went to war against Britain. 

China’s resistance by that time had become 
a perplexing equation in logistics, with the 
‘resiliont power of the people as one of the 
unknown factors, The United States pledged 
-fullest possible assistance not only in supplies 
but in military advice and, through Major- 
General Chennault’s 14th Air Force, in actual 
participation ‘in battle. 


The Hump r 


Supplies for the Flying Tigers (the 14th Air 
Force inherited that nickname from \, 
Chennault’s original Amorican Volunteer Group) 
aa well as for the Chinese armies, that could 
not be produced in China could be had no 
other way than by air. So that was the way 
they went, by air over the high Himalayan spur 
in Burma and South-West China mht the 


\ 
{ 
American Air Transport command and the 
17th’s aerial tanker crews called the Hump. 
With sweat and blood, the I4th Air Force 
and the ATC have inscribed heroic pages in the 
history of the Battle of China. ‘The former gave 
the Chinese their single superiority in modern. 
arms while the latter flew into China, over an 
air route unequalled for its hazards anywhere 


American trained Chinese troops driv: the Japs from a Chinese city. 


" Chinese troops wrest :nother town from the Jops 


ORISSA PIONEERS AT WORK 


The Orissa units of the Pioneer , 


Forcejcontributed magnificently to th: 


Victory over the?Japs. 


Where they live—The"platform of all 
tents must be above ground.” No level 
giound was available for pitching tents, 


Woking with a stone-ciusher 
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. 
else in the world, an increasing tonnage of 
essential foreign supplies and equipment for the 
Chinese and their American allies. 

Before the overland supply route was re- 
opened through’Burma the ATC was flying in 
more than 440,000 tons monthly, or about 
twice as much as trucks carried over the old 
Burma road. 

But air-borne tonnages were not enough. The 
overland supply line into China had to be 
re-opened not the old connection with Lashio, 
the Burmese railhead, for that would be no use 
so long as the Japanese wore in Burma, but 
rather by the establishment of a link with the 
raiJheads in Assam, across Upper Burma. 

‘And of almost equal importance, there should 
be laid a parallel pipeline that could carry the 
fuel of war in the place of planes. These things 
could be had by clearing the Japanese from 
Upper Burma and the Yunan border rogion of 
China along the Salween river. 

These were the objectives framed and initia- 
ted by Lieut.-Gen. Joseph Stilwell, who 
commanded Amecsican forces in the China- 
Burma-India theatre and, was concurrently 
Generalissimo Chiang’s Chief-of-staff. They 
and subsidiary objectives were based on Uncle 
Joe’s often expressed opinion that the Chinese 
Soldier, properly equipped, fed, trained and led, 
was a first-class fighting man. 

Chinese, British and American troops, thrush- 
ing into the jungle from Ledo, the Assam 
railhead, gave first form to the Stilwell plan. 
Steadily they drove toward Myitkyina fighting 
forevery mile of road that American Negro 
engineers laid at their hoels. Meanwhile in 
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Japan’s Economic Exploit 


Japanese economic devastation has followed 
>. military conquest in China. Factories which had 
escaped bombing were systematically looted of 
equipment. Following the organized plunder 
~oame the imposition of the so-called “ new 
order”? on occupied China, which bas beea 
responsible for the steady deterioration of 
economic conditions. Both industrially and 
agriculturally, what had not immediately been 

| destroyed was appropriated to Japanese uses. 
Although warfare is always accompanied by 
some dostruction of civilian possessions, in the 
case of the Japanese invasion a great part of the 
damage was wrought aftor the end of the 
military action, when enemy troops continued 
to burn and destory Chinese industrial plants 
and other property. In Shanghai, for example, 
30 per cent of the factory workers were made 
jobless by the destruction of their plants during 
the invasion, more than 2,000 0 which were 
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China a strange American military establish- 
ment, the Y-force, was helping to shapo China’s 
Salween armies, the Chinese Expeditionary 
Force, into an offensive organisation. 


Stilwell Road 

Last May the C.E.F. joined the battle with an 
offensive across the Salween river which, after 
cruel losses, carried eventuafly to the border of 
Burma and joined with the Chinese, British and 
American troops that had backed their way from 
Ledo through Myitkyina. China’s overland 
blockade had been brokon. 

The new road was named at Generalissimo 
Chiang’s order the Stilwell road, although 
Stilwell, having differed with Chiang on methods 
if not aims, had been recalled to the United 
States and China designated as a separate 
American theatro with Albegst C. Wedomeyer, 
then Major-General and now Lieutenant-Genoral, 
suceceding to the China command. 

While China was fighting to reopen her Burma 
back door a Japanese counter-offensive drove- 
through south-castem China, knocking out the 
most important forward basos of tho 14th Air 
Force, forcing a reorientation of air force . 
operations and threatening at one time to close 
the supply linc from the China side by moving 
on Kunming. 

The fear of handicapping her preparations 
for coastal defence against the threat of: 
amphibious operations from the Pacific must 
have figured in restraining the Japanese from 
trying to cut into south-western China. Now 
it probably was too late. 


ation of Occupied China 


damaged. About 98 per cent of Shanghai's silk 
filatures were destroyed; 42 per cent of the 
weaving and spinning mills ; 34 per cont of the 
spindles, as the Japancee themselves boasted in 
their Year Book of 1939-40. Chapel, an impor- 
tant industrial district, was almost totally razed, 
and over 80 per cent of the industrial centre of - 
Nantao was burned. 

Aftor the destruction by incondiarism, the 
occupied areas were stripped almost bare of 
means of production. In Shanghai, according 
to the China correspondent for the ‘* Manchester 
Guardian”, who witnessed the wholesale plunder 
by the Japanese, what property “ escaped 
damage from military operations was looted 
completely after the battle lines had left 
Shanghai”, first the sheet metal was romoved 
from iron shops. ‘Then the machine stocks of 
all the factories wero dismantled and removed. 
Finally private homes were entered and searched 
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for metal, even the doorknobs and hinges being 
removed. Factories were reduced to shells of 
brick and mortar. Machinery that had escaped 
the bombardment was dismantled and exported 
to Japan. 
Monopolistic Control 

Occupied China, which was formerly the 
nation’s most economically advanced region, has 
suffered severely from Japanese exploitation. 
The general Japanese policy is one of mono- 
polistic control over every phaso of economy. 
‘All the Chinese-owned industries, all communica- 
tions and all finances wero confiscated, expropria- 
ted and turned over to the so-called ‘* devclop- 
ment company” for North China, aud the General 
China Development Company for Central China. 
The “ development companies ” are confiscatory 
enterprises built on loot for which the real 
owners received no tecompense, and thoir main 
function is the holding of Chineso communica- 
tions and the exploitation of heavy industries 
andthe other economic assets to further the 
interests of Japan’s militarists and monopodlists. 

The silk industry in Kiangsu and Chekiang 
has been taken over almost entirely by the 
Central China Silk Company, the Japanese sub- 
sidiary set up for the complete exploitation of 
silk, Ali dealing in silkworm eggs, cocoons and 
yaw silk is under the exclusive control of the 
Japanese company, and the few Chineso silk 
filatures not yet expropriated by the token 
payment of 10 to 20 per cent of the real value 
have had to suspend operations since they can- 
not get the raw materials for manufacturing. 
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Because so many of the agricultural supplies 
of occupied China have been earmarked by the 
Japanese for provisioning their armies, the 
farmers produce as little as possible. As a result, 
what were once the richest, most fertile and 
densely populated regions of China are now un- 
cultivated and neglected. Tho best lands have 
been seized by the Japanese, who retain the sole 
right of sale and purchase and who sell only to 
the colonizers sent out from Japan. In the 
three north-castern provinces (Manchuria) as 
much as 60 to 75 per cent of the land under 
cultivation has thus changed hands, leaving the 
local populace without means of existence. In 
1948, for instance, over 500,000 Japanese families 
were sent as colonizers to Manchuria. 


Opium Trade encouraged 


Another destructive policy of the Japanese is 
the encouragement and extension of the acreage 
for opium poppy cultivation, By Japanese 
order, farmers are required to raise the opium 
poppy, and the Chinese opium suppression 
programme was officially nullified. In Jehol, for 
example, the acreage increased by 62 per cent in 
ten years of Japanese rule. According to the 
official report of the “ People’s Welfare Ministry 
of Manchukuo ”, by 1939 over 13,000,000 people, 
or more than one-third of the population of 
Manchuria, were ‘confirmed opium smokers. 
Government sponsored distribution of the opium 
drug and its derivatives, morphine and heroin, 
have been used to attempt tho enslavement of 
the population of occupied China. 


Japanese aggression and its purpose 
Its effect on conquered countries 


The Japanese were a menace to civilisation. 
Their feudal minded Samurai remain barbarians 
at heart, as barbaric as they were when, for 
centuries, they slaughtered one another in the 
longest civil war in history. 

From the first they set out to distort the New 
Learning to their own fell purposes. The 
memorial of the Premier to the Emperor after 
the Restoration made those purposes clear: to 
wage war upon and conquer the world, and 
reduce other peoples to the status of slaves to 
the Japanese as the “* Master race”. Conquost 
by Japan meant degradation, ruination and 
merciless exploitation. * 
Formosa made to bend to will 

When Japan conquered Formosa, she forced 
the Formosans to bend to her will. She hunted 
down the aboriginal tribes and persecuted the 
Chinese whose ancestors had lived in the island 
for centuries. Mildas her policy was compared 


with the fierce plundering of the occupied lands 
during this war, she set out at once to enslave 
the inhabitants, ana to Japanizo them. Forced 
and unpaid labour and brutal handling by the 
overlords were common, The needs of Japan 
were uppermost, as they were yesterday through 
out the Southern Regions. Profits from indus- 
try and the forests of camphor trees all went to 
Japan. 

In the steep hills of Formosa, road making and 
repairs were done by forced labour. Every man 
was required to devote from 60 to 80 days in 
every year to unpaid labour ; and sometimes he 
had to give up nearly half a year. Conditions 
were doubtless much harder recently owing to 
Japan’s war needs. 

China devastated 

Only the very darkest pages of history, in 
East or West, can compare with the horrors 
which marked the trail of the invader of China. 
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“Should anyone believe that the Japanese 
army is in this country to make life better for 
tho Chinese”, wrote a neutral observer, “ let 
him travel over the area betweon Shanghai and 
Nanking, and witness tho unbelievable desola- 
" tion and destruction. This area was once the 

most dense and prosperous in China. Today its 
cities lie bombed and pillaged ; its towns and 
villages a shamblos, farms desolated, tho live- 
stock killed or stelen. Countless numbers of 


people have beon killed ; others maimed for liie, 
Se in refuge camps, hiding in mountain 


ves, or trekking to remote placcs.” 

\ The Capital of the Chekiang province was 

undefended. The horror began as soon as the 

Japanese entered. “‘ Tho city became a place 

of dread, where robbery, wounding, murder, rape 

and burning all added their share to the cumnu- 
lative fear. Beautiful Hangchow soon became 

a filthy, battered, obscone place.” This was 

: the city of whose glories Marco Polo told. It 
was but one of innumerable cities thus raped 
and ruined. 

It was wpon Nanking, tho fallen capital, that 
the greatest orgy of lust and barbarivy was 
visited. The city boasts along history, but now 

‘ it will perhaps remain a name in history only 
for the monstrous and hideous excesses perpetra- 
ted by the Japanese day after day and night 

| after night for fourteen dwys. 

There thousands of women, from children to 

< women of 70, were ravished on the streets, in 
their own houses, or ia institutions where they 
sought refuge. Thousands of men, ticd together 
in bundles, were machine-gunned or bayonetied 
en masse, The finest modern buildings were put 

y to the torch. It became a city of fire, of deso- 

\ lation of agonies boyond description. Nowhere 


Defeat of the 
Introductory 


The statement of Mr. Gates, U.S. Under- 
Secretary of the Navy, broadcast on August, 
disclosed that the Japanese Navy had been 
4 virtually liquidated, and that whatever remained 
| of it was hardly an effective force. The inaction 
of the Japanese Navy during the past few 
months has heen a riddle ; and it may now be 
useful to discuss its activities in order to under- 
stand why up to the end it remained in hiding 
and faced attrition without putting up a fight. 


Background to the Japanese Navy 

The rise of the modern Japanese Navy 
coincided with the Restoration of 1867 which 
reinstated the emperor in authority and abolished 
the Shogunate. It is well known how the Shogun 
rulers of Japan had completely isolated the 
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had such fiendish evil been seen since the days 
when the nomadio barba merged from the 
wild steppes anc annihilated cities and populace 
alike, 


In Korea 


When Japan annexed Korea in 1910 she 
promised to respect tho beliefs and habits of the 
Koreans. She deelgred that it was her aim to 
advance the happiness and well-being of the 
Korean people. 

In spite of these promises Japan’s respect for 
the religion of Korea has been as small as her 
respect for the lives of the people. The Korean 
‘Temple of Huaven, the most holy place in Korea, 
was pulled down by the Japanes:, who then built 
a commercial hotel on the very same place. 

Koreans are now forced to worship Japanese 
gods instead of their own, and if they refuse 
they are sont to prison. 


Manchuria Ioses control of her industries 

The Japanese conquest of Manchuria has 
robbed the country of its wealth. The Japanese 
army has taken over complete control of the 
industries, important products, railways, mines 
and many other things. 

No longer are any Manchurians allowed to own 
the lands or the factories that they have built 
up for years, or cultivated into their present 
state of fertility. ‘The Japanese have robbed 
the Manchurians of their rightful property. 

In every country Japan has conquered, she has 
taken everything of value for herself. 

Japan has been thoroughly beaten today and 
will have to lose all her ill-gotten possessions, 
the people of which will now have an oppor- 
tunity to develop themselves in better ways. 


Japanese Navy 


country from foreign contact between 1636 and 
1853, when no one was allowed to build ships 
more than 75 feet in length. The counter- 
reaction of the nineteenth century which brought 
Japan’s self-imposed isolation to an end was 
remarkable. With it came an expansionist 
forvign policy aiming at the establishment of an 
empie, By virtue of her geographical position 
and also by tradition Japan had inevitably to 
develop as a naval power. Having no designers, 
technicians, or shipyards of their own, tho 
Japanese had to place ordors with British 
shipyards. The Japanese Navy developed 
rapidly, and in 1894 it won the naval battle of 
the Yalu against the Chinese Navy. ‘len years 
later during the Russo-Japanese War “Admiral 
Togo, the Nelson of Japan, won a great victory 
in a naval ‘battle in the Straits of Tsushima, 
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where the Russian Baltic Fleet was almost 
completely wiped out. . This finully established 
Japan's reputation as a first-class naval power. 
In World War I, the Japanese Fleet captured 
the German base at Tsing-Tao and helped 
the Allios by sending a force of destroyers for 
service in the Mediterrancan. 


Its quality ° 

Brian Tun: , the well-known authority on 
naval warfare, says about the Japaness Navy: 
Ss cape ets This navy is trained and used with 
a combination of Prussian-like efficiency and 
oriental ruthlessness... +--+ ++ Unlike the typical 
Japanese diplomatist, businessman, or student 
whom we are accustomed to meet in Europe, the 
senior officer of the Japanuesc Navy has often 
the appearance of an extremely efficient pirato 
equipped with all the apparatus of Western 
Science *. Competent authorities have always 
acknowledged that Japanese naval personnel are 
efficiont, ruthiess and cunning—a combination 
that has mad: them so dangerous an cnemy. 


Naval strategy 

Discussiig Japan's naval strategy in Worid 
War I, another naval expert, Alexander 
Kiralfy, says: “ ..--in tho struggle which 
began on December 7, 1941, the Japanese 
appear to have done very little either to break 
the naval blockade of thir enemics or to apply 
a counter-blockade ”. It may be pointed out 
that the Japanese are great believers in the 
concept of a naval craft as a means of trans- 
port rather as 8 fighting weapon. Alexander 
Kiralfy observes: “Throughout the course of 
Japanese history the Navy had been primarily 
a protective shield for the homeland and for 
military transport... In che final analysis, 
the Imperial Navy has been strictly & servicing 
unit for the Japanese armics ”’. It is interesting 
to note that the Japanese Navy developed the 
technique of amphibious warfare as early as 
1892 when Toyotomi Hideyoshi, hailed by the 
Japanese as the founder of their navy, set out 
to roconquer Korea and supervised the Janding 
of the two main Japanese armies in the south of 
Korea. Since then the Japanese navy has 
helped in carrying out several amphibous opera- 
tions on a large scale. 
Strategy in World War 11—-Pearl harbour 


When Japan decided to go to war with the 
United States she knew that it was vital for 
her to knock the U.S. Pacific Fleet out of 
action as soon as possible and thereby 
enable the inferior Japancse fleet to obtain 
naval command of the western and south- 
western Pacific. It is true that she suececded 
in temporarily paralysing U. S. naval 
power in tho Pacific at Pearl harbour ; but she 
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failed to press home the attack by actually 
invading Hawaii and eliminating the powerful 
U.S. naval base. Aftor eliminating U.S. naval+ 
power for the time being the Japanese 
Navy reverted to its traditional task of 
being a “servicing unit for the Japanese 
armies”, and helped the Japancse army to 
conquer tho countries of the western and 
southern Pacific. dapan’s command of sea 
during the early part of this war has not been 
due so much to positive action of the Japanese 
Navy but to the numerical weakness of the 
United States and British navies. 


The Road Back 

Japan had hoped by her attack on Pearl 
harbour completely to immobilise the U. 8. 
Pacific flect. In this she failed. The 
Japanese also failed to take into account 
America’s rallying power. Consequently 
Japan’s naval supremacy in the Pacific 
was sbort-lived. U, S ship building was 
accelerated to such an extent that by 1943 the 
U. S. Navy had not only made up its 
losses but nearly doubled its pre-Pearl harbour 
tonnage. Boforo the U. S. offensive, spear- 
headed by the Navy, Japanese naval power 
was constantly withdrawing. Before this 
onslought Japan’s outer defence lins gave way 
at many places. On August 16, 1944, a Tokyo 
Raido broadcast admitted: “ A review of 
recent developments in the Pacific indicates 
that Japan’s outer line of defence positions 
have collapsed one after another before the 
enemy’s sustained attacks”. In order to 
explain the inability of the Japanese Navy to 
stop the Allied advance the Japanese invented 
a now basic strategy ” to “ entice the Allied 
navies into Japan’s home waters ”. Tokyo 
Radio argued that “ the enemy is not strong 
enough to push a successful offensive into 
Japan’s home waters ”, and even if the Allied 
navies dared to enter Japanose waters it would 
bea “divine opportunity” to “ annihilate ” 
them. 


A Navy in hiding 

Thus the Imperial Navy went into virtual 
hiding hoping to lure the Allied navies into 
home waters. ‘This policy, really born out of 
a realisation of utter inferiority, has been 
followed ever since, The last time that the 
Imperial Navy came out was in October 1944, 
when severe losses were inflicted on it off the 
Philippines. On September 6, 1944, the 
Japanese News Agency quoted the following 
explanation of Japan's naval retreat in the 
Pacific by the retired Admiral Ryozo *Naka- 
mura: “Ib will be suicidal for. Japan’s 
combined feet to ongage the enemy fleets in 
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a decisive battle withont first filling in the 
disparity in air forces existing between our 
Navy and the enemy’s....He said it is ill to 
ask why cur fleet is not rallying forth to fight 
the enemy, for our combined flect has been 
continuing to fight the enemy, ever since tho 
outbreak of the current war”. This statement 
gives the lie to the oft-repoated assertion that 
the Imperial Navy has “ voluntarily” with- 
drawn to her home bases in order to entice 
Allied navies to their doom. 
Allied Navies Make History 

On July 11, 1945, Mr. Forrestall, U. S. Navy 
Secretary, announced that the U.S. Fleet had 
gained “ control of Pacific waters right up to 
the Japanese coast’’. Allied navies had entered 
Japan's home waters but the “ divine opportu- 
nity ’’ was not takon by the Japanese Navy to 
deal out the promised blow which would “ anni- 
hilate ” the Allies. On July 10, a powerful U. 8. 
naval Task Force steamed close to the Japanese 
mainland in order to hur] hundreds of carrier- 
borne aircraft to bomb Tokyo, which initiated 
a sustained air attack on Japanese targets by 
carrier-borne aircraft. On July 14, units of the 
U. 8. Pacific Fleet carried out the first naval 
bombardment of shore targets and three days 
later Anglo-American naval units shelled Japan 
for the second time. Despite this the Japanese 
Navy refused to show; every effort to draw it 
out failed. The world woadered why a naval 
power like Japan should refuse to give battle. 
Death of a Navy 

This humiliating inaction has not saved the 
Japanese Navy. The Japancse had hoped 
to keop whatever was left of their navy intact 
for the day when the mainland would be 
invaded ; but their hopes have been defeated. 
The policy of maintaining a “ fleet in being ” has 
not been successful simply because the develop- 
ment of air power has completely changed the 
aspect of naval warfare. Japanese strategists 
surprisingly enough, failed to visualise the signi- 
ficance of the air arm, The Japanese flect has 
been systematically liquidated while it lay at 
anchor. To the Allies, the elimination of Japan’s 
effective naval strength was a groat advantage ; 
bocauso it made the final task easier, and in the 
end it proved that the Japanese had sought to 
save up their fleet for a rainy day which never 
came, and that their navy was reduced to a 
strategic nullity without a fight. 


The Air War. against Japan 


The Japanese by their first act in the war— 
the attack on Pearl harbour on December 7, 
1941— showed that they appreciated the value 
of air power. Their activities in the air brought 
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them rich rewards—the temporary crippling of 
Allied sea power in the Pacific and the easy 
conquest of territories between the Solomon 
Islands and Burma. It was not until the middle 
of 1944 that the turning of tho tables commenced 
with the American seizure of air bases in the 
Marianas, within long-distance bomber range of 
Japan, More recently, the capture of Okinawa 
provided bases stratogically placed for blows on 
the Japanese homeland—only 450 miles away— 
Formosa and Japariese-occupied China, 
Allied Air concentration 

The efficacy of the strategic bombing of indus- 
trial resources was fully vindicated in the war 
against Germany ; and the same technique of 
weakening the enemy’s power to fight was 
applied with ever incrcasing intensity in the war 
against Japan. United Statesheavy bombers 
stepped-up the tempo of air attacks against 
Japanose industry and the battered industrial 
cities of Japan show the fury of these attacks. 
The Allies after the end of tho war in Eur 
added to their air power in tho Pacific with the 
object of giving Japan’s war machine the most 
severe pounding yet known, The United States 
Eighth Air Force under the Command of 
Lt.-Genl. Dvolittle was sont to the Pacific from 
Britain, as well as tho United States 15th from 
the Mediterranean. The entry of these two air 
forces meant not morcly the addition of a number 
of heavy bombers, but aboye all the vast 
experience of the men who shattcred German 
industry. 
The objective 

The main objective was to destroy or cripple 
Japanese industry and thereby knock the very 
weapons outof Japanesc hands. As Lt.-Genl. 
Doolittle said on May 11, 1945; “ So far as 
Japan is concerned our basic strategy will be 
weakening the enemy from the air to enable 
occupation of the land by ground forces”. How 
well this strategy worked against Germany is 
well known, and it was only by a prompt 
surrender that Japan escaped the worst conse. 
quences of overwhelming air power. Besides 
dislocating industry, the sir offensive compelled 
the Japaneso to concentrate a large forco of 
fighters on the mainland, and the Japanese High 
Command had to withdraw large forees of 
aircraft from the battle areas to defend the 
home targets leaving the groand forces without 
adequate air cover. Here again, the hoavy losses 
sustained in combat systematically weakened 
Japanese air power. The stepping up of tho air 
offensive had the following results: (1) dislocat- 
ing and dostroying Japanese industry; (2) loav- 
ing the ground forces without enough air 
support ; and (3) systematically reducing Japa- 
nese air power by heavy losses in combat. 
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Allied Problems 

The main problem for the Allies in the Pacific 
war was not tho lack of material resources. 
Before the full weight of Allied air power can 
be brought to bear against Japan the following 
problems had to be solved : (1) the building up 
of a sufficient number of bases within operational 
range for heavy bombers ; (2) the assembling of 
sufficient supplies of gasoline, bombs, spare parts 
and other things; and (3) the training of 
a sufficient number of pilots and crews for the 
special requirements of tho Pacific air war. Of 
all these problems the most difficult is the 
problem of bases. The Americans had a number 
of bases from which Superfortresses operated 
against Japan, the one at Saipan which is 
1,500 miles from Tokyo, being the biggest. It 
would have been necessary to acquire and build 
up an infinitely larger number of bases before 
the full weight of the air arm can be directed 
against Japan. American forevs in the Pacific, 
therefore, had to fight hard to acquire territory 
contiguous to Japan proper so that they might 
be able to build up a sufficient number of bases 
for their air forces. 


Japan’s Air Defences—Preblem of losses 

One of the: chief questions that engage the 
attention of all air commanders is whether the 
losses sustained by the attacking forces are 
commonsurate with the advantages obtained. 
No air force in “the world, however strong in 
numbers, can afford;to throw away its air power 
indiscriminately, The Luftwaffe realised this 
during the Battle of Britain when the losses 
became totally unacespesble and ultimately 
resulted in the decline of German air power and 
the abandonment of the air offensive altogether, 
So far in the Pacific, U. 8. air losses were 
wore extremely light. The heaviest loss sustained 
by Superfortresses over Japan was 12 bombers 
out of & fleet of 550 which attacked Tokyo on 
May 24, 1945. Heavy bomber losses averaged 
a little over | per cent which is much lower 
than those suffered in Europe, 


Ground Defences 

Imporiant factors in this connection were : 

(1) The Japanese relicd mainly on ground 
defences, which were well organised and fierce. 
It is estimated that the number of anti-aircraft 
guns that dofended Tokyo was twice the number 
that defended Berlin, and that there wore more 
than 200 searchlights around Tokyo alone. 

(2) The concentration of industrial targets in 
Japan had this advantage that a smaller number 
of guns are able to defend a larger number of 
targets. 
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Japanese advantages were, however, to some 
extent neutralised by the following factors :— 


(1) Japanese radio-location and other techni-, 
cal devices were antiquated and Japanese 
gunners could seldom hit what they could not 
see, so that it needed only a low cloud cover to 
enable attacking aircraft to escape flak. ‘This 
enabled the American bombers to como down 
as low as 5,000 feet to attack oven the most 
heavily dvfended target ; 


(2) American bombers attacking Japanese 
targets had to face the enemy’s ground defences 
only for about 30 or 40 minutes in each attack, 
whereas in Germany thoy had to be over enemy 
territory for sevoral hours. This is because 
American bombers had to fly over the sea for 
most of the journey which makes them com- 
paratively immune from attack. 


Japanese Air Power-—Air Opposition 

What was the reason for the comparative 
inactivity of tho Japanese air force ? The most 
obvious reason was that the Japanese lost so 
heavily in combat that they were not propared 
to throw away their air strength. The Japanese 
knew that at this rate their air strength would 
be sorely depleted, and as their factories were 
unable to produce enough planes to replace 
losses, they decided to conserve air power till 
@ more propitious moment. There is no doubt 
that the Japaneso expected the final battle to 
be fought on their homeland and they conse- 
quently conserved their air strength for the 
invasion of Japan proper. The Japanese had 
already started pulling in their air forces from 
the various battle-fronts and conserving them 
inside Japan for the rainy day. By doing this 
their ground forces were loft without proper 
air cover,a fact responsible for their reduced 
fighting strength. It is, however, wrong to 
suppose that the Japanese never opposed 
American bombers. On occasions they did, 
but those occasions were rare. The Japanese 
even used suicide tactics against American 
bombers on some occasions, but there was 
systematic opposition on only a few occasions. 


A hopeless position P 

By the time of tho surrender, Japan’s air 
position had become hopeless. Quite apart 
from the atom bomb, ever-increasing fleets of 
Allied bombers were appearing over Japan’s 
cities and industrial centres, dealing out 
ferocious crippling blows. Tne Japancse Navy 
and Merchant Marine were being dostroyed at 
their moorings, and—the most serious affront 
of all to a prestige-conscious people—large 
Allied flects were cruising off the coast and 
bombarding seaboard towns, without: meeting 
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serious air epposiicn, The position could not 
but worsen from day to day, as the Allies built 
tp more and more operational bases. The 
surrender merely marked Japanese recognition 
of the fact that the Allies had obtained an 
absolute mastery in the air war. 


Japan facing economic disaster 


Japan’s rulers in August 1945 were faced 
with an economic and financial problem as 
menacing as the military position—an overstrai+ 
ned cconomy, increasing inflation, the break- 
down of controls. These were factors no less 
important in inducing surrender than the 
prospect of atomic bombing. ; 

A forthright warning against “ the threat of 
vicious inflation confronting Japan’s wartime 
economic life’ was issued by Finance Minister 
Toyosaku Hirose in an interview with the Tokyo 
Press on July 20. Taking a page, significan- 
tly, from the experience of a twice-defeated 
nation, the Finance Minister declared that ‘no 
optimism is permissible as to the dangers of 
vicious inflation in the light of the economic 
conditions which produced the gravest inflation 
in Germany following the end of World War I”. 


Tho interview followed a Cabinet meeting at 
which the Finance Minister gave a full-dress 
report on the situation to Premier Suzuki and 
his colleagues. He pointed out that the circula- 
tion of bank notes in Japan had risen to 
25 thousand million yen at the end of June and 
that the tendency was towards a further 
increase. 


To check the inflationary trend, Hirose pre- 
posed the strict maintenance of Japan’s ‘* basic 
economic order ”’, an objective which he declared 
was possible only through a “ powerful enforce- 
ment of effective measures”*. He admitted that 
the situation was ‘‘ primarily attributable to the 
enormous Government expenditure” and 
emphasized the impetative need of restricting 
such expenditure in future. In the interests of 
economy he promised a strict re-examination of 
the extraordinary war appropriations, ‘‘ which 
represent overwhelmingly the largest portion of 
present Government expenditure ”’. 


Proposed measures 

Other measures proposed by. the Finance 
Minister to put the brakes on inflation 
included: (1) effective co-oporation of the 
current machinery for distribution of the 
pone daily necessities, including staple 
foodstuffs ; (2) institution of a “ more flexible” 
price system for certain items’ of daily necessities; 
(3) drastic reorganisation of the taxation. system 
and (4) absorption of surplus money, “now in 


the possession of certain sections of the working 
classes, whose income was unproportionate 
boosted as.a result of wartime economic, life") 
Despite these measures, Hirose’ added, the 
Government would be obliged to coptinne ‘the 
flotation of Government bonds ‘ 


to those suffering from war ravages”. 
Hirose’s sharp warning brought it 
limelight. a condition of. fin i 


abity 


‘al ins 


at the heart of Japan’s war effort: may: be j 
from the following table showing the. inoreaye in 
tho issue-of Japanese bank notes-during ithe 

ry, he 


seven years. In recent months particular! 
tate of increase reached fantastic propprtic 


Date wy aunt i ites a 


December 1938 1,940 
Do. 1939. 2,630 ° 
Do. °. 1940 3,440: 
Do. . 1941 4910 
Do. 1942 5,720 

January 1943 6,080 

December 1943 8,730 

April 1944 10,620 

November 1944 14,800 

December 31 1944 17,700 

March 31 1945 20,000 

June 23 1945 25,008 


In a wartime economy, creation of credit on 
a scale like this dows not necessarily mean 
inflation in the senso of a general riso in prices, 
provided, that rigid economic controls 
are maintained, However, rapid expansion of 
the note issue is certain to complicate the 
economic organisation of any nation. 
Results of inflation = - : 

In particular itis likely to lead to the follow- 
ing results : (a) extension of the blackmarket ; 
(b) a tendency for Government controls to break- 
down and become unpopular ; (c) dissatisfaction 
on the part of people who find :themselves with 
purchasing power but no goods to buy ; (d) diffi- 
cultios in the allocation of men and material 
resources to war industries : arising from the 
breakdown of controls; (e) endeavours by 
individual industriesand firms to use surplus 
capital investment ;(f) endeavours by private 
industrialists to’ find opportunities to produce 
for the civilian market without affecting their 
war priorities for labour and materials. 

There is. ‘abundant evidence to show that 
many of these things were happening in Japan ; 
that the position as regards the thaintenance of 
effective contrgls was rapidly deteriorating. 
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Ina recent editorial demanding anti-inflation 
measures, the Tokyo newspaper “ Yomiuri 
Hlochi ” declared : “ with the intensification of 
enemy air raids, inflation has come to assume 
a grave aspect. The present price situation is 
due to factors outside economic law. For 
instance, it has been caused by an acute short- 
age of materials duo to war disasters, confusion 
and breakdown ip transport facilities... .In 
spite of the cry for production increase the 
supply of materials continues to become increa- 
singly meagre ”. 

There are indications also that labour in 
Japan is anxious to escape the clutches of the 
man-power authorities because of the higher 
wages paid to free labour. Commodity controllers 
were having trouble over illicit hoarding 
and dealings in materials, and blackmarkets 
flourished. Last March, for example, it was 
reported that there was widespread hoarding 
and illegal traffic by middlemen in steel alloys, 
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light and other metals, fuel, mica, drugs, 
medicines and other vital goods. In May tho 


Procurator-General, Namisuke Nakano, declared 
that the greater number of recent ‘“ economic 
violations ” concerned food and other commodi- 
ties and urged indiscriminate arrests as 4 
deterrent. 


Under the recontly-adopted Emergency War 
Measures Act- and the Volunteer Military 
Service Law, the Tokyo Government possessed. 
all the legal power necessary for complete regi- 
mentation of the Japanese people. It was 
Premier Suzuki himself who declared that ‘‘ as 
a result of the organisation of the People’s 
Volunteer Corps our nation is rigidly  regi- 
mented ”. It was not to be wondered at that 
when the Potsdam terms were offered, Japan’s 
financial bosses seized. what appeared to be 
some chance of saving something from the 


wreck of Japan’s economic life. \ 


Chronology of the Eastern War 
Stages of Jap Aggression and Defeat 


1931— 
September 18: Japan invades China’s north- 
eastern provinces (Manchuria). 


1932— 
March 1; Japan creates puppet state of 
Manchukuo. £ 


1937— 

July 7: Japanese troops open fire on Chinese 
units near Peking. 

August 13; Fighting breaks out at Shanghai. 
China “ incident ” is under way. 

September 15: China appeals to League 
which, a year later, authorises its member States 
to apply sanctions against Japan. None does. 

‘ovember 12: Shanghai falls, ~ 

December 13 : Sack of Nanking. 


1938— 
December 29 : Burma Road completed. 


1940— 


September 23: Japanese 
French Indo-China. 


1941— 

December 7and8: Pearl Harbour, Malaya 
and Hongkong attacked, while Japanese peace 
mission is still at Washington. Britain and 
America declare war on Japan. 
declares war on the United States. 

December 26 : Hongkong falls. 


troops land in 


Germany 


1942— 

February 15: Singapore falls with the loss of 
60,000 prisoners. 

March 9; Rangoon falls. 

May 4 : Australiais threatened by an invasion 
fleet moving south through the Coral Sea, but it 
is intercepted and defeated by the American 
fleet—the first decisive Japanese revorse. 

June: Jap attempt to seize the Midway 


Islands defeated—With this second reverse 


Japan's expansion ends. 


August : The Americane land on Guadalcanal 
and begin their advance up the Solomons. 


1943— 
September 18: Lae, in 
recaptured. 
November : Gilbert 
Tarawa, recaptured. 
December 16: Landings on New Britain. 


1944— 

February 1 : Landings on Marshalls. 

June 15 : The Marianas invaded. 

August 4: Myitkyina, in Burma, captured, 

October 21: Landings in the Philippines at 
Leyte. ; 

October 24: Crushing naval defeat of Japan 
off the Philippines. 

November 24: Tokyo raided from tho 
Marianas by Super-Fortresses for the first time. 


New Guinea, 


Islands, Makin and 


v 


“ 
od 
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1945— 
, March 16 : Iwojima, 750 miles from Japan, 
captured. 

May 3; Rangoon retaken. 
June 21: Tho occupation 
350 miles from Japan, completed. 

August 6: The first atomic bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima. 

August 8 : Russia declares war on Japan. 

August 9: Second atomicbmob hits Nagasaki. 


of Okinawa, 


1941 
Docember— 


7: Japan launches 
bases at Pearl Harbour. 
Manila, Shanghai, Malaya, 
Hongkong. 

8: United States and Britain declare war 
on Japan. Japanese land in North Malaya— 
Indian troops in action, 

9: Japanese land in Philippines. 

10: The Prince of Wales and Repulse sunk, 

ll: Italy and Germany declare war on 
United Btates. 

12: British begin withdrawal from advanced 
positions protecting Hongkong. 

15; Siege of Hongkong begins. 

17: Japanese land on Sarawak. 

18: Allies land on Portuguese Timor. 

19: Japanose land in Hongkong. 

22: Wavell arrives in Chungking and dis- 
cusses Far East strategy with Chiang-Kai-Shek. 

23; Announcement that Churchill is in 
Washington to discuss full Allied co-ordination. 
First meeting of Anglo-United Stato War 
Council. 

25: Hongkong surrenders. 

26: Churchill, in an address to United 
States Congress, announces plans for Allied 
offensive in 1943. Manila proclaimed ope: 
city. > 


air attacks or U. 8. 
Other air attacks on 
Thailand and 


1942 


January— 

1: United States, Britain, Russia, China 
and 22 other Anti-Axjs nations sign a joint 
declaration at Washington pledging the uso of 
their full resources against the Axis. 

2: Japanese enter Manila. Entry of 
Chinese troops into Burma announced. Big 
Chinese victory at Changsha. 
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3: Roosevelt and Churchill announce 
appointment of Wavellas tho Suprome Com- 
mander of the Sopth-West Pacific area. 
February— 

12: Announcement that India is invited 
to be represented on Pacific War Council and 
War Cabinet, 

15; Singapore falls. . 

17: Landing of 30,000 Jap troops in Indo- 


China for large-scale invasion of Burma 
reported. 
24: India Commander-in-Chief takes up the 


control of Burma operations, 


March— 

2: Wavell assumes the appointment of 
Commander-in-Chief, India. 

10: Japanese take Rangoon. 

12: British garrison withdrawn from Anda- 
man Islands. 

17: MacArthur arrives in Australia to take 
over Allied Command as well as direction of 
Philippines operations. f 


April— , 

5: A large force of Japanese air-crafr attack 
Colombo : enemy lose 27 planes. 

6: First air raids on Indian towns—Japanese 
nayal planes bomb Vizagapatam and Coconada. 

18: American Technical Mission arrives in 
Delhi. Doolittle raid on Tokyo. 

22: Colonel Louis Johnson, Roosevelt’s 
personal envoy in India, reveals that American 
troops and airmen have arrived in India. 


May— 
1: British evacuate Mandaly. 
4/8: Coral Sea Battle. 
5: British forces land in Madagascar. 
8; Japanese capture Akyab. 


June— 

3/6: Battle of Midway. 

5; The arrival ofa huge convoy in India; 
consisting of up-to-date equipment, troops and 
armaments, is revealed. 

10: A Committee of Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, known as War Resources Committee, 
established to mobilize and direct the economic 
war effort of India. 

13: Japanese raid Port Darwin. 

July— 

21: Japanese troops land on the north coast 

of Papua. : 
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30: Japanese decision to instal new puppet 
Government of Burma. 

August— 

7: American forces land in the Solomons 
September— 

12: In Papua Jap advance checked 
October— 

4: Australian forces in New Guinea continue 
unopposed advance into Owen Stanley range. 
Novembor— 

2: Allies capture Kokoda 

11: Epic fight of H. M. I. 8. Bengal with 
two Japanese destroyers while escorting Dutch 
tankers. 

December— 
1: Jap attempt to land troops on Bunafoiled 


20: Japanese planes raid Calcutta for the 
first time. 


1943 
January— 


4: U. 8. forces on Guadalcanal capture 
Japanese positions near Mount Austan. 


7: Roosevelt in his message to Congress 
warns Japan that Allies will take war to her 
own country. 

11: Troaty signed in Chungking between 
Britain, U.S.A. and China for the abolition of 
extra-territorial rights in China. 

14: Churchill and Roosevelt meet at Casa- 
blanca to discuss the “ offensive campaigns of 
1943”. 

15: Allies launch fresh offensive in New 
Guinea. Three Japanese bombers shot down 
over Calcutta. 

16: Iraq joins United Nations 


24: End of Jap resistance in Papua anno- 
unced, 


February— 


9: Tokyo announces Japanese evacuation of 
Guadalcanal. Chiang Kai-Shok arrives in Delhi. 

ll: It is revealed that Field Marshal 
Sir John Dill and General Arnold had con 
ferences with Marshal Chiang Kai-Shek in 
Chungking and thereafter with Field-Marshal 
Wavell in India. 


13: Inauguration of Indian Air Training 
Corps Scheme at Aligarh University announced, 


22: Sea-borne raid on Myebon, south of 
Akyab, by Allied forces from India, 


25; Japanese aircraft suffer heavy losses in 
their attack on Allied bases in Assam. 


March— 

2/4: Jap convoy in Bismarck Straits 
attacked by Allied hombors—10 enemy war ships 
and 12 transports sunk ; 102 planes ‘put out of 
action. 

4: In House of Lords Lord Cranborne 
announces that large reserves of war supplies 
are being built up in India intended for China. 

17: Arrival in New Delhi of Vice-Admiral 
J. H. Godfrey, Flag Officer Commanding, Royal 
Indian Navy, announced. 

April— 

L: Japanese bombers attack Feni in S. E. 
Bengal: Five Jap planes shot down. 

May— P 

8: Inthe Arakan, Japanese forces reach the 
Moungdaw-Buthidaung Road, about four miles 
west of Buthidaung. 


11: Churchill accompanie dby Field Marshal 
Wavell and Air Chief Marshal Sir Richard Peirse, 
Air Force Commander-in-Chief in India, arrives 
in Washington, American forces land on 
Japan’s Alentian island base of Attu. 

June— 

5: Chinese capture Kungan and attack the 

great Japanese base of Ichang. 


19: Auchinleck assumes charge as Comman- 
der-in-Chief of India. 
August— 


6: End of all organised Japanese resistance 
at Munda announced. 


21; Allied occupation of Kiska in the Alea- 
tians announced. 


24: An official atatement issued by Churchill 
and Roosevelt at the conclusion of the Quebee 
Conference reveals that Allied plans for intensi- 
fying War against Japan and other Allied 
campaigns are complete, 

October— 

7: Mountbatten arrives in Deihi 

12; Madras has its first air raid 

13: It is announced ‘that the entire New 
Georgia group in the Solomons is in Allied hands, 

16: Mountbatten arrives in Chungking for 
discussions, 

30: Forty-five Japanese aircraft destroyed in 
heavy Allied raid on Rabaul. 

November— : 


1: American forces invade 
island. 


22: Cairo Conference—Roosevelt, 
and Churchill meet. 


Bougainville 


Chiang 


) 
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December— 

5: Jap air raid on Caloutta 
*19: All combat units of R. A. F. and U.S.A. 
A.F, in 8. E. Asia theatre combined into a single 
Allied Air Force under command of Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Richard Peirse. 

26: Allies make new landings in Now Britain 
in face of heavy air attacks by the Japanese. 


1944 


January— “ 


10; Allies capture Maungdaw in Burma 

12: Pacific War Council meots inWashington 
January— 

24: Lt.»Gen. Slim appointed Commander of 
the 14th Army, 

27: U.S.State Department sends protost 
to Japanese on treatmont of war prisoners, 

28: Eden's statement in House of Commons 
on Japanese ill-treatment of British war 
prisoners. 

31: Allied forces carry out first land fighting 
with Japanese in Dutch New Guinea. 
Americans land at several points on Marshall 
Idands and establish beachheads in spite of 
heavy Japanese resistance. 

February— 

4: A Japanese aircraft bombs Orissa Coast 
and Vizagapatam. 

5: Allies capture Kwajalein Island in the 
Marshalls, 

16/17: U. S, Fleet attacks Jap baso at 
Truk. 18 Japaneso ships sunk and 201 planes 
destroyed. 

28: Allied victory in Arakan reported— 
Jap plan to push into India foiled. 14th Army 
routs strong enemy force. 

29: Allied forces land on Admiralty Islands. 
March— 

6: First U.S. troops go into action in 
North Burma, 

11: Allied forces capture Buthidaung. 

17: Announcement that Allied glider-borne 
troops have been landed 200 miles behind Jap 
lines, in North Burma. 

22: Japanese raiding columns enter Manipur 
State. Japanese pushed back by Allies in 
Chin hills. 

April— 

2% Japanese troops cross Imphal-Kohima 
Road. 

13: Japanese attacks on Kohimd repulsed 


16: 8, E. Asia Command H. Q. shifted to 
Kandy, 


19: Carricr-borne aircraft, escorted by 
powerful Allicd fleet, attack Sabang. 

20: Link-up of Allied troops from Dimapur 
with the defenders of Kohima announced, 

22: Allied forces land at Hollandia in Dutch 
New Guinea and at Aitape. 
Meay— 

2: AJapanose submarine sunk in Indian 
Ocean by R. A. F. bombers. 

18: Allies capture Myitkyina airfield and 
besiege the town. 
June— 

15: U.S. troops land on Saipan Island in 
the Marianas. 5 

18: 353 Japancse carrier-horne aircraft 
shot down while attacking U. 8. Fleet at Saipan 
Japanese capture Changsha, capital of Hunan 
province. 

22: Kohima-Imphal 
cleared of Japs. 


Road —_completely- 


26: Japancso capture U. §. air base at. 
Hengyang in South-East China, 
July— = 

4: Capture of Ukhral by 14th Army 
announced, 

18: Tokyo announcemenet that Tojo has 
relinquished post of Chiof of Army Genera] staff, 

19; 


Battle for Imphal ends with victory for 
14th Army. 


20; Americans land on Guam 

29: U.S. Super-Fortresses bomb Anshan, 
Japanese steel centre in Manchuria, 
August — 

3: Allies capture Myitkyina 

6: Allies capture Tamu 

10: End of ali organised Japanese regi- 
stance on Guam announced. 

17: Manipur cleared of the Japanese. 

20: It is announced that the last Japaneso 
fighting force has been driven out of India. 
Scptember— 


2: Idth Army routs J. 
tae iy ‘@panese north of 


ll: Attack by U. 8. aircraft ona Japanese 
convoy near Philippines, resulting in the sinking 
of 52 enemy ships, announced. 

12: Churchill-Roosevolt meeting at Quebec. 
Allied Chiefs of Stai confer to plan wat poe 
Japan. 

Id: 
Islands. 


16; 


Allied landings on Halmahera and Palau 


Carrier-borne attack ‘on Sumatra. 


———————— 
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October— 

9: U.S. Flect strikes at Ryukyu Islands— 
26 Japanese ship destroyed or damaged. 

19: Indian troops of the 14th Army capture 
Tiddim., 

23/25: Japs lose 58 ships in naval battle off 
Philippines. 

28: C.B.L theatre split into two com- 
mands: Lt,-Gen. Daniel Sultan is appointed 
Commander of American forces in India-Burma 
theatre and Maj.-Gen. A.C. Wedemoyer Chief 
of Staff to Gen. Chiang Kai-Shek. 

November— 


4: -Lt.-Gen. Sir Oliver Leese appointed to 
command 11th Army Group in 8. E. Asia. 

7: Fifth Indian Division captures Kennedy 
Peak. 

9: Indian troops capture Japanese strong- 
hold of Fort White. 

10: Chinese troops cross the Irrawaddy 

20: Chinese forces break into Bhamo 
December— 

3: Allied troops capture Kalewa 

16: American troops land on Mindoro Island 
in the Philippines. In Burma Allied Forces 
link up east of Chindwin. 

24: Allied capture of Donbaik announced. 

26: MacArthur announces completion of 
Leyte campaign. 

28: Indian troops occupy Foul Point at the 
tip of Mayu Peninsula. 

1945 


January— 

1: Indian trpops occupy Rathedaung 

83: 14th Army troops oceupy Yeu, 70 miles 
from Mandalay. 

5: British and Indian 
Akyab Island and Akyab. 

7: Indian troops enter Shwebo 

9; Allies invade Luzon 

13: Allied troops land on Myebon Peninsula. 

22: Gon. Sultan announces that Ledo Road’ 
to China is clear of Japanese and open for 
convoys. Allies enter Monywa. 

23: 14th Army troops occupy Tizaung and 
Myimup. 

26; In Burmaa third landing is made by 
Indian troops, on Cheduba Island, 8. W. of 
Ramree. 

31: Singapore floating dock sunk by U. 8. 
air attack. 


troops recapture 


February— 

7: MacArthur arrives in Manila, o 

10: Allied troops take Ramreo Island 

16: 1,500 Allied planes attack Tokyo for 
nine hours. 

18: American 
announced, 

19: Americans land on Iwojima. 

20: It is revealed that Roosevelt and 
Churchill met at Alexandria on way back 


from Yalta to discuss plana for carrying out 
the war against Japan, i 
23: Turkey declares war on Japan and 
Germany. 
28. Allies capture Meiktile 


March— 

1: Tran declares war on Japan. Saud 
Arabia declares war on Germany and Japan. 

3: Last Japanese remnants in Manila 
wiped out by Allies. 

15: U.S. flag hoisted over Iwojima 

20. Allies capture Mandalay 
April— 

1: Amoricans land on Okinawa 

3: Americans invade North Borneo 

5: Koiso Cabinet resigns. Moscow Radio 


announces end of Soviet-Japanesc Noutrality 
Pact. 

7: Japan's biggest battleship, the 45,000-ton 
Yamato sunk. 

11: Spain breaks off diplomatic relations 
with Japan. 

14: About 400 Super-Fortresses shower 
thousands of tons of incendiaries on Tokyo’s 
war industries. 

16: Capture of Taungup, last Jap coastal 
supply base in Arkan, by 15th Indian Coros 
announced, 

21: 14th Army drive towards Rangoon. 

25: The United Nations Conference opens 
at San Francisco. 


landing on Corregidor 


May— 
1: Following earlier landing by paratroops 
Allied troops land south of Rangoon. 


2: 8,000 Allied troops land on Tarakan 
Island, off Borneo. ~ 


3: Alligd troops enter Rangoon. Capture 
of Pegu by 14th Army announced. 


4: 14th Army troops occupy Rangdon 
11: Chinese forces break into Feschow 


~ 
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June— 

7: Stilwell and MacArthur hold conference 
in 8, W, Pacific, 

9: Alliod landig on 
announced. 

11: Australian landing on Japanoso-occu- 
pied British Borneo announced. 

13: Japanese resistance in Northern Oki- 
nawa ends, 

26 : Fifty nations sign World Seourity Charter 

28: Liberation of Luzon announced. 


Labuan Island 


July — 
2: Australians land at Balik Papan in South 
East Borneo. 


4; Korea bombed for first time by Allies, 

5; End of Philippine campaign announced 

15: Italy’s decision to declare war on Japan 
announced, 

17: Big Three meeting opens in Potsdam 

24: Jap defeat in Battle of Pegu Yomas 
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25: Allies wam Japan coming 
10,000-plane raids. 

26: Declaration from Potsdam calling upon 
Japan to “ cease Tesistance or be destroyed. ” 

28: 30,000-ton Japanese battleship Hyugo 
sunk by Allics. 

August— 

3: Anglo-U. S. plans, formulated d ring 
the Potsdam Conference, to smash Japan 
revealed by British Foreign Office. 

5: S.E. A.C. announcement that Battlo 
of Pegu Yomas resulted in loss of 10,000 Japs. 
Allies attack Japanese Army base of Hiroshima 
with atomic bomb. 

6: Truman in a statement reveals déstruc- 
tive powers of atomic bomb. 

9: Russia at war with Japan. Russians 
cross into Manchuria and capture two towns. 
Nagasaki hit by atomic bomb. 

10. Japanese Government’s 
Russian troops invade Korea. 

14; Japan accepts the Potsdam proposals. 
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Chinese children rendered homeless by Japanese bombing. 


Is it not a justification for the fate of Hiroshima ? 


Japanese war Prisoners marched off to a 
Chinese Field Headquarters 


